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Contents, Editorial, 
petal. KE the two that have preceded it, this will be a 
Eo ay. and Social Retarat gwen fat ck uste f : ae double number devoted to the report of the 
Samii Backwatd©, ~~ -..% a0. © « «e+ E127 International Council. In these three numbers 
MMNCSDICS Se oe ges we give our readers only a small part of the 
proceedings. Some of the best meetings were 
EVITIES . 2 2. + ee ee ee ee we s+ 1129 not reported at all, and we are printing only that which 
E NATIONAL CONFERENCE. to the officers has seemed most timely and illustrative of 
Business Meeting . . 1131 the modes of thought and expression of the larger bodies 
Our Free Churches in Relation to Theological Develop- represented in Boston. We have not followed the order 
@ ment, by Rev. William W. Fenn . . 1132 of delivery, but have used first that which was first fur- 
E INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. nished. Later a large volume will be published con- 
The Unitarian Club Dinner . - . . ... .- + + 1135 taining what we have printed and what we have omitted. 
ee os eis fon eo le rae That will be ready in December. We have provided 
~ Religious Opportunities in India, by S. L. Joshi . . . 1153 enough strong meat to supply the wants of our readers 
Religious Forces of Japan, by Saichiro Kanda . . 1154 for weeks to come. In places where there are no liberal 
The Cry of Humanity and the Divine pSesnunee, by _ churches some of these essays might be read aloud to 
s a: Jom Hunter, DD... . mee groups of people who would appreciate some of the great 
Meg i Bee oe * thoughts which are transforming the philosophic and 
ISNA, AND SELECTED. ilk religious teaching of all European countries, and so ex- 
Me ii crnationdl Peace Congress at Munich, by R Rav. _tend the influence of the International Council and the 
Bradley Gilman... . . : . 1130 American National Conference. 
The Social Teaching of Jesus Sea get ce at os a ee 
New York Letter. < . [ae jo TRG cad 
Rev. George W. Stone; Wanted, a Translator . 1169 : ; . 
The Maysville School ; Rejecting a Conception: Henry _ THE notices of the International Congress in the re- 
M. Simmons . . 1171 ligious papers during the last week were few and for the 
0D NEWS. most part scornful. The representatives of these papers 


The Thirty-nine Articles, by Rev. E.E. Hale, D.D. . 1162 Who ventured within the walls of Symphony Hall and 
TUAL LIFE Rerbea: da vihs Lappe vembeme s Tremont Temple while the meetings were going on, 
1g a seemed to be mostly in search of something upon which 

they could hang an offensive criticism. They make much, 
for instance, of the resolution Dr. Dole offered at the 

eg Miscellaneous; Books Received. . . . 1165 session of the National Conference on Monday. ‘They 


Rorothyand Bob find Something to do, by Susan all say the resolution was received with applause, but 


TURE. 
The Temple of Virtue; Books . Stee wo. io SEU 


| Perry Peckham; The Boy who Knew - 1166 they do not say that it was referred to the Business 
| Children who saved Hamburg; Mistaken his Friend; Committee, and reported upon adversely. ‘The purport 
- The “Naughty” Baby; Pussy’sLetter . . 1167 of his resolution was entirely missed. For instance, the 
TTRY. Watchman says: ‘‘The resolution was received with ap- 
| To J. T. Trowbridge on his uigngeth Pian i plause. The ideal society of the Congress of Religious 
Amos R. Wells. . 1166 


Liberals is one in which everybody can believe just 
what he pleases, and do it if he dares.” The resolution 
UNITARIAN Peer SCHOOL SOGIES : called for the disuse of the questions at the Custom House 
Our Autumn Meeting . . - + 1169 which had been asked of our foreign delegates, as for 
7NG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION instance, whether they were polygamists or anarchists. 
} Pilgrim Federation; Flower Table; Preserves and Dr. Dole said that, if such persons wished to come into 
Hl ee ATO. the country, they would lie about it when the questions 
vi GIOUS INTELLIGENCE .......... 41170 were asked, and that it was an affront to such men and 
ANTRIES.....--+-.+-+-+.++.+ +... 3172 Women as had come to our meetings from abroad. 
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Imagine, for instance, Dr. Pfleiderer or Prof. Réville 
answering such questions propounded to them by some 
unlettered inspector in the New York Custom House, and 
one might get at the spirit of Dr. Dole’s resolution. 


Js 


Dr. CoNRAD, minister of the Park Street Church in 
Boston, has done a good deed for which he should have 
credit. He has protested successfully against the de- 
livery in his church of a tirade against Catholicism. It 
was proposed, in a reform meeting, to discuss the ques- 
tion whether Roman Catholic priests are good citizens. 
This kind of thing, once popular and still permitted 
among Protestants, not only breeds intolerance, but 
stiffens Catholics everywhere in their opposition to the 
public schools and other institutions of a free State. 
When ina city in New England Catholics and Protestants 
had once agreed to work together for civic reform, pre- 
ceding the night of the first meeting a hall was filled with 
eager Protestants, and speeches were made denouncing 
‘Catholics. On the following evening a letter came from 
one of the Catholic priests, saying, ‘‘If no Catholics 
attend the meeting this evening, and you wish to know 
the reason, read the reports in the morning papers.” 
In this way an end was put to a most promising experi- 
ment of co-operation among all good men for the common 
good. 

ed 


GREAT things are coming to pass in our times. In 
these first seven years of the new century there has been 
more progress in the Oriental world than in any century 
before. Of course we mean progress from our point of 


view. The spectacular advent of Japan as one of the - 


great powers is not more wonderful than the granting of 
constitutional government in Persia, and the announce- 
ment by the Empress Dowager of China that steps must 
immediately be taken to make education compulsory 
for all children, and to prepare for constitutional gov- 
ernment in all provinces, with a representative body at 
Pekin. The tumult in India for the present cannot be 
interpreted because no one yet knows what is beneath 
the tumult, or even whether the agitators have any 
common purpose. But it is certain that in these Eastern 
countries more than one-half of the population of the 
globe has been stirred to action by ideas imported from 
Europe and America. ‘The results of these new move- 
ments no one can foresee, but they will be not less im- 
portant than the invasion of Europe by warlike Asiatic 
tribes in earlier centuries. 
ed 

THOSE who live upon the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States cannot put themselves in the places of those who, 
on the other side of the continent, are greatly disturbed 
by the advent of brown and yellow men who seek to make 
a livelihood in competition with white men. But they 
can understand that some great questions are involved 
which are likely to trouble the peace of the world for many 
years to come. ‘They who are displaced by the compe- 
tition of the colored races are mostly of European birth. 
But, being white men, these European foreigners are 
received into the labor unions and take their places on an 
equality with American-born citizens. White men make 
common cause in their opposition to all Asiatics. All 
thoughtful people must admit that the coming of some 
millions of the lowest and poorest of these Eastern tribes 
would introduce another problem like our African prob- 
lem inthe South. But the violence of the mob is not the 
proper antidote of any present evil or a proper preven- 
tive of evils to come. If they could be rightly placed and 
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scattered throughout the land, it would be to ou 
vantage to solve the servant problem by the admissj 
of workers from the Fast. In time, if we are wise 

patient, treaties can be made which will mutually satisfy 
and will give us the advantage of the helpers we nee 
without flooding the country with undesirable citizens, 


5 


Som of our friends wonder why we cling to old custom 
and make the Christian Register a family paper, as it has, 
been for more than eighty-five years. During this ti 
the paper has had but two publishers, and the pr 
editor has been an editorial writer for over thirty: 
years. During all this time one persistent impressio 
made upon all connected with the paper is that some @! 
its best work is done in the families scattered all over the 
United States that depend upon it to maintain for the 
selves and their children a high standard of tho 
in religion, of morals in character, of humanity in 
treatment of animals, and of generous sympathy for 
sorts and conditions of men. The following quotatior 
from a letter written in a place remote from Unita 
churches and influences will illustrate and show how t 
problem constantly presents itself to us: ‘‘We feel in o 
house that we cannot live without it. We have re 
seven children, and grown old, but its message is 
fresh, new, and pure. In our judgment there is no oth 
journal which for common sense, justice, directness, 
conscience excels it. We reared our family with the 
Register as our religious journal, and none have gone 
astray or brought shame upon us.” 


Sanity and Social Reform. 

At a meeting of the Twentieth Century Club in Bosto 
recently, several members of the International Cos 
were asked to report concerning social service, and 
questions connected with it in their respective count 
F. Maddison, M.P., of London,’and Rev. Copeland Bow 
secretary of the B. F. U. A.,. both ardent and acti 
workers for social reform (Mr. Maddison representing t 
workingmen in Parliament, and Mr. Bowie having lo 
been a promotor of public education in London), spok« 
such words of sanity and sound sense as to reassure th 
hearers concerning the possibility of reform without 
lent revolution. 

They showed that social service, co-operation, pr 
sharing, and all charitable devices for the betterment 
humanity and the improvement of the conditio 
working men and women, may succeed without resort 
unjust and unfair combinations of either capital or la 
and without arraying one class against another. 
Bowie laid especial emphasis upon the work in whi 
few men and women, like himself, had become 
spicuous and well known, while the great improven 
in the poverty-stricken districts of London was du 
he said, to the modest, quiet, unknown work of thousan 
of men and women who gave themselves, their symp 
thies, and their work in personal service. ‘The empha 
was laid in the right place upon social service, which 
conducted neither by a bureau nor an oath-bound socie 

Miss Richmond, a delegate from New Zealand, V 
somewhat amused by the rosy glow of the reports bro 
to America by those who had visited the islands to b 
away, not a real knowledge of the situation, but 
of the theories which are now with more or less suce 
being wrought into the social fabric. She said } 
Zealand was a good country to live in, and she was prot 
of its institutions, but they had by no means settled 
their disturbances, solved all their problems, and 


ed all the questions which are asked by those who 
pect to bring in the millennium during the lifetime of a 
peration. She assented, with quick approval, to the 
statement made to her in private, that the immigration 
of 50,000 workingmen would, in New Zealand, bring 
iq about conditions not unlike those we have in America. 
One thing that hinders progress in social reform and 
the improvement of social service is the activity of busy- 
odies, who neither comprehend the problems to be 
solved nor the means of solution. They are men and 
women of active minds and generous impulses who are 
not suificiently well informed about the great issues at 
stake to have a rational judgment or to invent adequate 
lethods of improvement. They wish to do something. 
[hey see at hand societies of innumerable kinds devoted 
J to the betterment of society. The one that catches their 
ancy and satisfies their desire to do something just and 
humane leads them to select it as the organ through 
‘which to work. It may be a campaign against the 
(Mormons, about whom they know nothing in particular, 
excepting that they are said to be polygamists. It may 
be a crusade against sabbath breakers or corporations 
or the Catholic Church or free thinking, or any one of a 
hundred hobbies which one so inclined may ride with 
enthusiasm. ‘The mischief of it is that the work begins 
and ends with the activity of the organization. They 
attend meetings, they discuss, they vote, they pass reso- 
utions, they issue circulars, and, when all is said and done, 
they might easily get into the same predicament in which 
Henry Ward Beecher found himself, when in a green- 
house he was shown a rare flowering plant, which he 
greatly admired. Asking its name, the florist told him 
‘that it was the new plant about which he wrote so elo- 
quently last week in one of his Star Papers. 

’ Much of the controversy between the North and South 
in regard to the racial problem proceeds upon a basis of 
‘total ignorance on both sides. When a man from Ala- 
_bama comes to Boston, he is astonished to find that noth- 
Sing is as he had been told it was. When an old fashioned 
/Puritan from New England goes to Florida and lives 
jthere some years, he writes to his friends that, if they 
wete living where he is, it would not be possible for them 
to write and talk such nonsense about the Southern prob- 
lem. And so it goes on through all ranks of society. 
_Good words and good works must come out of personal 
knowledge, personal devices, and the attempt to do good 
jnot at long range through others, but at short range, 
‘hand to hand, and face to face with those whom one 
/ would benefit. 


i : Looking Backward. 


| The great meetings of the International Congress 
Yrecently held in Boston awoke many lines of thought, 
| Opened many new religious conceptions. How gracious, 
/ we said at once, is the picture of brothers, not of blood, 
| not brothers of one state or nation, but thought brothers, 
) soul brothers, from distant parts of the world, nurtured 
in various faiths, drawn together by invisible bonds 
| Stronger than chains of steel! 

| It was a great event, though perhaps not heralded 
| as such by headlines in the daily press outside of Bos- 
| ton. The time had come when such things could be. 
_A-common faith in essentials, a kindred impulse toward 
| freedom passed like the waves of wireless telegraphs 
| through earth and air. We hardly realize how great a 
step in progress it is, or how beautiful and inspiring a 
‘fact. The thought that inspired the Congress is a kind 
Gi evangel, a propaganda of pure religion and unde- 
| filed that ought to have far-reaching consequences. 
The people who sit in darkness may yet see light through 
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its means. It ought to prove a peace-meeting quite 
other than the one at The Hague, which it is said has 
accomplished no one effective thing in the months of 
sitting. 

There is an ideal and imaginative influence about the 
event, like something of which we have dreamed and 
long desired, and have not died without the sight. 
Perhaps it may be asked what great good has it accom- 
plished, what tangible aim has it fulfilled. We may be 
forced to answer that it.has left no monument in the 
city of Boston, has set up no commemorative stone; 
but, if for a time erasing national, racial, sectarian lines 
of prejudice and narrowness, it has broadened the out- 
look of the human spirit ever so little, it has done a 
noble and memorable work. The age is exalted in 
which such things are possible. In spite of some phases 
of retrogression and decadence here and there, the 
evidence of real progress is seen in such events as the 
occasion of the Congress. The lower levels of denom- 
inational fraternity were left aside. The quarrels and 
differences that divide sects were smoothed away. The 
old trenches and ditches of controversy were filled up, 
and now there is a smooth highway and meeting-place 
on ancient battle-grounds. From these places comes the 
vision of the great spiritual peak to which all roads 
lead, and from whose summit is seen the large vision of 
man’s destiny, the infinite loveliness of love, the com- 
prehension that comes when clouds of misrepresenta- 
tions or suspicions are blown away. 

Surely it was an impressive sight to see the old men 
and their younger brethren who came across land and 
sea to gather at this Congress. Men of intellect and 
brain, the heads of thinkers, the faces of sages, were 
not infrequent. They formed an unusually striking 
company as they sat together, and not least noticeable 
was the venerable and revered Julia Ward Howe and Miss 
von Petzold, the one lady clergyman present from 
foreign parts. The analysis of the wide range of sub- 
jects dealt with does not belong in a small bundle of 
impressions. The size and enthusiasm of the meetings 
would alone have indicated the weight and importance 
of the occasion. It was an inspiring sight to see the 
gathered thousands listening so intently to long addresses, 
that spoke to them of their faith and hope of kindred 
minds,—faith and hope that sees the day-star long before 
those on lower levels, obscured by fogs, can discern its 
rays. 

The benefit of such a coming together is not altogether 
tangible. You cannot measure it at once, or mark the 
course of its influence. It spreads through the moral 
atmosphere like certain weather influences that slowly 
change the climate. Dogma in time loses some of 
its virulence as a separating medium. A new desire to 
understand the other man, the other church, and other 
set of impulses, springs up. A new feeling of charity 
and tolerance is born, and those who note the germina- 
tion of the new seed may not even know from whence it 
comes. 

Imagine in the so-called pious ages a Buddhist, a Brah- 
min, Jews, Catholics, Protestants, free thinkers, coming 
together not to annihilate the weaker, not to torture, 
burn, or slaughter, but simply to find the common ground 
of the spirit as a meeting-place for waiting souls ready 
to embrace all truth, all goodness, all new revelation of 
God, all enlarged sense of humanity in man. When 
we think. of it, is it not a new thing under the sun, and 
one of special significance and meaning ? 

The finding of the common ground has been no light 
task. Sages, saints, and martyrs willingly or otherwise 
have led up to this point, where men of diverse faiths 
could meet without flying at each other’s throat, but 
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in all love and open-mindedness. This child of the 
travail of the long centuries has at7last come to birth. 
The International Congress must have left a glow of 
emotion, a promise of better things to come, a note of 
encouragement, that will warm liberal souls in all parts 
of the world. These things were not done in a corner, but 
have attracted the attention of more than one continent, 
and ought to set us singing many an inspired strain 
prophesying the coming of the day of the Lord. 


Current Topics, 


’ In the course of his trip down the Mississippi River, 
which ended with his disappearance into the canebrakes 
of Louisiana near Stamboul on last Sunday, President 
Roosevelt laid vigorous emphasis upon the necessity for 
a systematic improvement of the inland waterways by 
the nation,—a topic that appealed immediately to his 
auditors at such points as St. Louis, Cairo, and Memphis. 
‘‘Tmmense sums have already been spent upon the Missis- 
sippi by the States and the nation,” said the chief 
executive at the last-named place, ‘‘and yet much of it 
remains practically unused for commerce. ‘The reasons 
for this are many. One is that the work done by the 
national government, at least, has not been based upon a 
definite and continuous plan. .. . An investigation of the 
proposed Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep waterways is now in 
progress under an appropriation of the last Congress. We 
shall await its results with the keenest interest. The 
decision is obviously of capital importance to our internal 
development and scarcely less so in relation to external 
commerce.” 
Pd 


It is expected at Washington and the City of Mexico 
that important results bearing upon the relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico will be the outcome 
of the present visit of Secretary of State Root to the 
latter country. During his stay in the Mexican capital, 
Mr. Root and his party have been guests of the Mexican 
nation. ‘The Secretary of State has made a profound and 
sympathetic study of the conditions that obtain in the 
country on our Southern borders. In all his public 
appearances Mr. Root has evoked demonstrations of a 
cordial friendship for the United States among both 
official and non-official classes in Mexico. ‘The Mexican 
papers applauded with especial unanimity an address by 
the Secretary before the American community of the 
City of Mexico, in which he frankly urged his former 
countrymen to be, first of all, good Mexicans. 


a 


A STRIKING and apparently successful, experiment in 
dirigible aéronautics, under the auspices of the British 
War Office attracted the attention of Londonets on last 
Saturday. Starting from Farnborough, in Hampshire, 
the war balloon Nulli Secundus, the invention of an 
American, paid a visit to the War Office in London, 32 
miles away, manceuvred over that building and over 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and descended at the Crystal Palace, 
terminating its trip in three and one-half hours from the 
moment of its departure. Throughout its progress the 
Nulli Secundus was followed by an eager crowd of specta- 
tors in cabs, in trains, and by every other available form 
of conveyance. The critics of the performance of the 
British war balloon are disposed to regard this achieve- 
ment as a definite demonstration of the contention of 
aéronauts that the dirigible balloon is no longer a toy, 
but a practical and effective contribution to the science 
of aéronautics. 
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Amonc the recently promulgated measures of reform 
in China is an order issued to the Department of Educa~ 
tion to furnish text-books for the modern instructiom 
of pupils. This edict is defined by its own terms as au 
preliminary step for the establishment of the machinery: 
of local self-government, to which the municipal board 
has been instructed to devote its attention. The throne: 
emphasizes the necessity for a faithful performance of the: 
task that it has laid upon the local authorities, by point. 
ing out that the new education is essential if the people 
are to understand the precise nature of the form of gov 
ernment which it is intended to bestow upon the count 
—the monarchical-constitutional system of administra 
tion which is being perfected in Pekin with a view to ite 
application as soon as it shall be deemed practicable. 
The issuance of the educational edict is credited to the 
Dowager Empress, Tsi-An. 


ee] 


WuiLE China is making preparations for the internak 
reorganization of the country, it is apparent that the 
authorities at Pekin are also taking measures to take ar 
advanced position in Southern and Northern Manchu- 
ria, Chinese dependencies that are now practically 
under Japanese and Russian rule respectively. It ig! 
reported at St. Petersburg that Chinese troops, equipped) 
and trained after Western models, are gradually being: 
pushed into Northern Manchuria, and are constantlyl 
advancing further into the country without undue 
ostentation. In Southern Manchuria China is beginnings 
to take up such questions with Japan as are involved, 
for instance, in the discrimination in favor of Dalny (now 
Hairen) as against Niu-Chwang as an entry to the Many 
churian market, to the great detriment of Chinese traderai 
and Chinese imperial customs. At the same time thei 
activities of the government at Pekin are being exerted 
to compete with the Russians and the Japanese in the 
construction and operation of railroads in the disputed) 
territory. 

wt 


ONE of the definite results of the second conference ati 
The Hague was recorded on October 5, when the Com 
mittee on Arbitration, by thirty votes to six, approved 
the principle of obligatory arbitration. In the course 
of an address in support of the proposition, Mr. Choate. 
of the American delegation, argued that the adoption off 
such a principle by the committee would be an ‘‘enor- 
mous step on the road to peace, humanitarianism, andl 
civilization,”” and that such a resolution, once passed by) 
the conference, ‘‘might be considered as a basis for they 
future definite abandonment of the employment of forces 
in international disputes, and substituting justice there 
for.” ‘The delegates who voted in the negative were those# 
representing Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, China,é 
Greece and Roumania. The announcement of the voter 
was received with an outburst of enthusiasm which 
showed that, academically at least, the majority of the 
delegates are heartily in accord with the programme of 
universal peace. 


& 


A REMARKABLE presentation of the scope of the recenth 
reign of violence in Russia is shown by a summary off 
the victims of the struggle between belligerent liberalisn 
and reaction. It is estimated by the Novoe Vrem 
of St. Petersburg that from the announcement of the fi 
Douma in February, 1905, up to the time of the secont 
dissolution last June, a total of 44,020,men, women, and} 
children suffered in life or limb. Ofythesejro,144 were | 
killed, 2,381 were executed or lynched, 1,350 took their} 


own lives, 20,704 were wounded, and 441 were ineffectu- 
lly assaulted. Less than half of the casualties are 
‘eredited to Russia proper. The chief causes of deaths or 
injuries are thus classified: collisions with military 
| and police, 12,953; anti-Semitic riots, 7,969; anti- 
Armenian riots, 4,540; Black Gang attacks on others 
than Jews, 2,778; military and naval risings, Op oye eal O) | 
/ the total number of victims, 8,203 are classed as the 
) fepresentatives of the government and of capitalism. 
lz s 
' _ THE growth of the agitation against the continued 
| admission of Asiatics to Canadian territory is indicated 
| by a variety of appeals which have been received from 
+ labor organizations by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, urging the 
4 abrogation of the treaty with Japan under which Japanese 
| subjects are admitted to any part of the British empire. 
These appeals are proving embarrassing to the Dominion 
government, which has shown every disposition to 
telieve the imperial government of problems which 
might complicate the already complex foreign relations 
of the empire. In response to a recent resolution from 
Winnipeg, the premier of Canada evaded the issue by 
declaring that it had not been shown yet that the recent 
demonstrations on the Pacific coast of the Dominion were 
‘directed solely against the Japanese, but that the indica- 
) tions were that the movement was aimed at the exclu- 
sion of Asiatics in general. Therefore, Sir - Wilfrid 
) replied to his memorialists, ‘‘before committing itself 
| to such a course [the abrogation of the Japanese treaty], 
| the government thinks that it should carefully inquire 
i into the causes which, within the recent past, have 
tH caused a greater influx of Oriental peoples to our shores 
» than previously.”’ 


Brevities. 


Islam is so divided against itself that there is little 
) danger of a Holy War arraying all Mohammedans against 
the Christian nations. 


' The gospel of realistic truth-telling has its limits. All 
» well-bred persons try to forget some things and tacitly 
» agree not to mention others. 


Some day the original Gospels may be found buried 
under the sands of Egypt. Why not? Manuscripts 
» many years older have been found. 


There are men and women at home and abroad who 
| make a business of receiving injuries in order to get 
» grounds for a suit against railroads and other corporations. 


There can be no servitude like that of perfect freedom. 


) be no appeal or escape. 
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The automobile seems sometimes to bring out a latent 
| insanity, similar to that which sometimes drives men 
| to moral or financial ruin in the frenzy of a mob or the 
| delirium of a financial panic. 


| The convict lease system in America with its attendant 
) evils gives to the people of Europe a chapter of cruelty 
{ to match those of which in the case of Russia we read with 
| much self-righteous satisfaction. 


' Ata late session of the International Council in Boston 
| 2,381 persons§registered, paying the membership fee of 
| $1.00. They represented nearly every State in the 
| Union, and sixteen foreign nationalities. 


" 
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When a parish has in succession several ministers who 
were not successful, isn’t it time to ask whether the parish 
knows a good man when it sees him, and to set up 
some new standard by which to test a candidate ? 


Dr. Steel, in Zion’s Herald, says of Martineau, ‘‘I deem 
his religion eminently orthodox.’”’ It is the fashion to 
claim Martineau as being more orthodox than his brethren; 
but we heard the public address in London, in which he 
summed up the work of a lifetime, and in his exposition 
of doctrine he left not a shred of the orthodox Messianic 
conception of the Christ. And yet Dr. Martineau was so 
liberal in thought and spirit that he could appreciate all 
that was good in his most vigorous opponent. 


An Address of Greeting. 


The members of the Ministerial Fellowship (of Great 
Britain and Ireland) send sincere and brotherly greet- 
ings to their ministerial brethren of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada, on the occa- 
sion of the International Congress at Boston, September, 
1907. 

We recognize the interest and importance of this Fourth 
Meeting organized by the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 
A number of our fellow-members are crossing the At- 
lantic, personally to’ grip your hands and to feel the 
thrill and inspiration of your strenuous life, while those 
who are left behind will be with you in spirit as fraternal 
co-workers in the same field of labor. 

We gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
leaders of thought among you, for the freshness and vigor 
of their presentations of religious truth. So strong and 
so many are the ties that bind us together that, notwith- 
standing the stretch of ocean between, we feel we are 
indeed One Household of Faith, with a common gospel and 
a common literature. Your prophets are our prophets, 
and we rejoice to think that our prophets are also yours. 

We want you to feel that you have our strong and 
hearty sympathy in the noble work in which you and 
your churches are engaged. In many ways your greater 
achievements inspire and encourage us. We proudly 
feel that our sympathy with you is reciprocated, and 
that we together recognize that we are serving in the 
same holy cause, searching for the same truth in the same 
fearless way, and looking up to the same God for light 
and strength and guidance in our common endeavors. 

The Ministerial Fellowship is an elective body, which 
was founded in 1899, and now numbers 152 members, 
every year adding considerably to its roll. By their sub- 
scriptions its members are insured for benefit between 
pastorates, a system which we have found most ser- 
viceable in many cases, and which we cordially commend 
to your consideration. You may perhaps profit from 
our experience in this direction, as we in our Settlements 
Bureau and projected Supply Bureau are trying to learn 
from yours. Weare convinced that in the close co-opera- 
tion of brother ministers much good may be done for 
themselves and for the churches which they represent. 

Brethren, all hail! The contingent that invade your 
shores come in the glad spirit of peace and brotherly 
love. We know how heartily you will welcome them 
as our representatives. 

We earnestly pray that in the future, as in the past, 
we may on both sides of the Atlantic work for the realiza- 
tion of universal peace and acknowledged brotherhood 
the wide world over, until men everywhere have beaten 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears into prun- 
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ing-hooks. God speed the time when men’s energies are 
wholly devoted to discovering his newer and wider truth, 
and bringing nearer that glorious kingdom of God, for 
which so many generations of faithful men and women 
have labored with unflagging zeal and undaunted hope. 
We are, in all sincerity and on behalf of our whole 
fellowship, 
Yours fraternally, 

CHARLES Roper, President. 

DENDY AGATE, Treasurer. 

J. CRowTHER Hirst, Settlements Secretary. 

CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, Secretary of the Fellowship. 


The International Peace Congress at Munich. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. — 


Probably most people who have read reports of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague have expressed, or at 
least felt, a measure of disappointment over the failure 
of the Conference to reach more definitive results. But 
such a feeling is not justified by the work of the Con- 
ference and by the outlook for peace throughout Chris- 
tendom. The Hague Conference alone, and unsupported 
by fervent sentiment among all civilized nations, could 
not be expected to exhibit to the world a goddess of 
peace, as Zeus exhibited Pallas Athena, sprung, fully 
armed, from his head. Only according to the logic of 
events and the laws of social evolution will peace come 
to dwell amongst us: only when the will of the civilized 
world ‘declares for peace shall conferences and conclaves, 
created by the people, formulate the terms of peace 
for which so many long and pray. 


It is for the creating and developing of this same 


fundamental and potent World Opinion that the Inter- 
national Peace Congress exists. It is not a:body com- 
posed of representatives appointed by the various gov- 
ernments of the world: it is essentially a democratic 
assemblage, born of the peace-loving sentiment in all 
nations, and’ striving, by tongue and pen, to make clear 
to all thinking people that man is a barbaric anachronism 
in this twentieth century, and that what was imperfectly, 
wastefully, and cruelly accomplished might be much 
better accomplished by a tribunal of justice. 

This year’s session of the International Peace Con- 
gress met at Munich, from the 9th to the 14th of Sep- 
tember inclusive. It was made up of people from about 
twenty countries, and numbered about four hundred 
delegates. The Congress was warmly welcomed by 
the city of Munich officially, and the city government 
extended several invitations and other courtesies during 
the week’s sessions. Dr. Ludwig Quidde of Munich 
was elected president, and the conference included on its 
board of officials men from England, America, France, 
Italy, Germany, and Russia,—men who have taken high 
rank in legislative, sociological, and juridical work. ‘The 
' meetings were characterized by a spirit of earnestness 
without petty rivalries, of enthusiasm without fanati- 
cism. Although some regret was felt at the failure of 
the official conference at The Hague to come nearer ulti- 
mate conclusions, yet the members, veterans in the 
great Peace Crusade, knew well that international arbi- 
tration, which is the only sound basis of international 
peace, can come only when it is plainly demanded by 
the world at large. 

The records of the Peace Congress show a rapid and 
inspiring growth in world sentiment for peace, especially 
during the last few years. The fact that no code of 
arbitration was affirmed by The Hague Conference may 
in itself be disappointing; but the fact that hundreds 
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of newspapers and thousands of writers took close heed 
of the proceedings of the Conference, and were disap-) 
pointed at its seemingly futile efforts,—this also is a 
fact, and it argues unmistakably for a growing peace: 
sentiment throughout Europe and America. | 

Among the delegates to the Congress at Munich were- 
Prof. Dutton of New York, Dr. Trueblood and Mr. and Mrs, 
Edwin Mead of Boston, and Mr. Joseph Shippen of Seattle ; 
An excellent report was made by the enthusiastic young) 
American, Mr. George Fulk, regarding his very encour-: 
aging work among the college men of the United States : 
Mr. and Mrs. Mead made addresses, not only at Munich : 
but at meetings held at The Hague, and were received) 
with approval and warmth. , 

Not a little of the good done by the Congress is the: 
educational effect it has on the community where its: 
sessions are held. At Munich, in one popular meeting, ; 
over fifteen hundred persons were present; at another,: 
over two thousand persons; and the eloquent pleas 
for arbitration and the unqualified denunciations of! 
‘‘Militarism’’ were heartily applauded. 

The greetings to the Congress from Prince Luitpold) 
of Bavaria and the German Emperor were little more: 
than formal courtesies, and could hardly be expected) 
to be more than that; but the fact that these rulers: 
of a very military nation recognized the Congress at all) 
was evidence of. the growing dignity and power of the} 
World Peace Movement. In addition to these greetings, | 
other greetings—also by letter or telegram—were re- 
ceived from intérested persons and societies through-1 
out the world, to the number of thirty or forty. a 

I cannot trespass upon the columns of the Register to. 
the extent of giving only detailed account of the pro-. 
These will all be embodied in) 
reports, which can be obtained, in due season, from the. 
various allied peace societies of Europe and America. 
In Boston application may be made to the Peace Bureat| 
at 31 Beacon Street. . 

There are many sociological ramifications of the) 
work of the great Crusade for Peace. I mention one only. 
With the establishment of an international court of 
arbitration,—which will surely come, sooner or later,—- 
one great barrier will be removed to the fuller partici-| 
pation of the women of the world in the government 
of the world. At present, when physical force is the) 
ultimate resort of justice, women are restrained from) 
sharing with men the duties of government; but, when 
ideas have succeeded bullets, and courts of international 
law have taken the place of wasteful, savage campaigns’ 
of conquest or vengeance, then women will be given 
a juster part in the regulation of national and inter- 
national affairs than is now accorded them, for they 
will then be equal sharers in that force which is rapidly 
coming to the front, that power which is already greater 
than the sceptres of kings and the fiats of senates. 
Public Opinion, the ‘‘Public Opinion of the World,” 
is to be the last resort of justice, the final court of appeal. 
This phase of the growing Peace Movement I mention, 
not because it is the most important, but because I have 
not seen it elsewhere mentioned, and it is a phase which 
is futile in suggestion. ae 

The Congress has received several invitations for its 
next year session, and will probably accept the invita- 
tion which has come from Vienna. ‘That session will be 
held in the autumn of 1908. Meanwhile the progress of 
the work will continue, and all persons who desire to 
share in this most encouraging and humane crusade 
can do so by joining and aiding the peace society which 
is nearest at hand. In Boston, the office of the American 
Peace Society is at 31 Beacon Street, Robert Treat Paine, 
president, Dr. Benjamin Trueblood, secretary. f 
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Che National Conference. 


Business Meeting. 


ie The twenty-second meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was held 
} at Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., Monday, Sept. 23, 
1907. Pursuant to vote of the Conference at its twenty- 
first meeting, the proceedings were restricted to one day, 
in view of the meeting of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers: and 
‘Workers, held in Boston during the same week. 

fe 


MORNING SESSION. 


_ The Conference met at ro A.M., the president, Hon. 
‘Carroll D. Wright, in the chair. Devotional services 
were conducted by Rev. Minot O. Sinions of Cleveland, 


_ On motion of the secretary, Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
pursuant to recommendation of the Council, Frank H. 


= 


-and adopted :— 


_ Voted, That the officers of the Conference be seated and vote 
with the other members of the Conference. 
Voted, That the committees usually appointed be now appointed 
by the president,—a Business Committee of seven persons, to whom 
all resolutions shall be referred without debate, and a Nominating 
' Committee of seven persons. 


: The following persons were appointed by the chair :— 
: Committee on Business: John R. Williams, Buffalo, 
¥-N.Y.; Edward A. Church, Boston, Mass.; William S. 
| Kyle, Plymouth, Mass.; Rev. A. P. Reccord, Springfield, 
_ Mass.; Mrs. R. H. Davis, Ipswich, Mass.; Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes, Concord, Mass.; Henry M. Williams, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
i Committee on Nominations: Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
+ Boston, Mass.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. ; 
7 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester, Mass.; C. W. Clifford, 
/ New Bedford, Mass.; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New York; 
| Mrs. A. A. Peterson, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Miss Emma 
J C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
; In consequence of the absence of Mr. Church and Mrs. 
_ Keyes, the vacancies on the Business Committee were 
subsequently filled by the appointment of Rev. John C. 
- Perkins, Portland, Me., and Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

The following motion was put to vote and carried :— 


Voted, That the programme be carried out as prepared, except 
_ when modified by the Business Committee. 


Ss 
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Rev. George Batchelor offered the following resolu- 
) tion:— 

Resolved, That the officers of the National Conference of Unitarian 
/ and Other Christian Churches be instructed to confer with the 
) officers of the International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
| Religious Thinkers and Workers, and, if possible, so arrange the 
| future meetings of these two bodies that they shall not occur in the 
i) same year. 


The PRESIDENT.—This is one of those motions that 


| are usually passed by the Conference itself, not a business 
matter. 


‘The resolution was put to vote and declared adopted. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole offered a resolution :— 


| Resolved, That this Conference, assembled in Boston at a time 
| when many distinguished guests from abroad have come to the 
| city to attend the International Conference of Religious Liberals, 
take this occasion to petition the Congress of the United States, 
through our president and secretary, that the questions submitted 
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to foreign travellers coming to our country, asking whether they 
are anarchists or polygamists, be abrogated, on the ground that 
such questions are obviously useless to exclude the unworthy or 
unscrupulous, that they seem singularly obnoxious and impertinent 
questions to be asked of travellers who are, in many cases, the 
guests of American citizens, and that they tend to throw needless 
ridicule upon our laws. 


The report of the Council was given by Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, its chairman. (This report appeared in 
the Christian Register of September 26.) 

An address on ‘‘The Freedom of Churches in the United 
States as regards Property-holding and Self-govern- 
ment,’’ was delivered by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

Rev. John W. Day introduced the following resolu- 
tion :— 

Resolved, That the Nominating Committee be requested, in nam- 
ing persons to be elected members of the Council, to have regard 


to the national character of the Conference, and nominate from 
different sections of the country. 


Rev. Joun W. Day.—As this resolution would, if 
passed, affect the action of the Nominating Committee, 
it ought, if the meeting approves, to be acted upon by 
the Business Committee, in order to have the Nominating 
Committee get the benefit of it. Members of the Con- 
ference will see that there are among the members of 
the Council only one member living outside of the Middle 
and the New England States, and only two other mem- 
bers of the Council living outside the New England States, 
and, with every courtesy to this city which is our host, 
three or four members of the Council—five members of 
the Council I think—live in Boston. We have no other 
body representing the Unitarian churches in this country 
but this present body. In the present organization of 
the American Unitarian Association the delegate mem- 
bership is comparatively ineffective on account of the 
large body of life members. This conference represents 
the Unitarian churches of the country because it is a 
delegate body. Therefore it seems to me highly desir- 
able that the Council, the governing body of this Con- 
ference, should be a widely representative body. 


Rev. Pau, R. FROTHINGHAM.—Mr: President, may I 
say a word which I think will take away all reason and 
effect of this resolution? The Council this year was 
chosen from this neighborhood of Boston particularly 
because of the fact that the Conference was to be held 
here, and it was necessary to have local members. If 
Mr. Day and the other members will look at the list of 
the Council two years ago and two years previous, they 
will see that there was a wider geographical distribution. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Business. 

On behalf of the secretary of the Rocky Mountain 
Conference the secretary presented this resolution :— 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian Churches 
be requested to appoint a Fellowship Committee for the territory 
of the Rocky Mountain Conference. C. Valentine Kirby, Secretary. 


Referred to the Committee on Business. 

An address on ‘‘Faith as affected by Freedom” was 
given by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, minister of the 
Old South Congregational Church in Boston. (This ad- 
dress appeared in the Christian Register for September 26.) 

The Conference adjourned until two o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Conference met in Tremont Temple at two o’clock 
p.M., the president in the chair. 

Devotional services were conducted by Rev. Frederick 
M. Bennett of Lawrence, Kan, 
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The following addresses were delivered: ‘‘Our Free 
Churches in Relation to Theological Development,” 
Prof. William W. Fenn, A.M., B.D., Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School; ‘‘“The Good and Evil of Denomination- 
alism,’”’ Prof. Francis A. Christie, Meadville Theological 
Seminary, Meadville, Pa. (see Christian Register, Septem- 
ber 26); ‘‘The Separation of Church and State,’ Hon. 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts (see Christian Register, September 26) ; 
‘““A United Liberal Church,’? Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
D.D., minister of the Church of the Redeemer (Univer- 
salist), Minneapolis, Minn. (see Christian Register, Sep- 
tember 26). 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, announced that the enrolment of members of 
the Congress had far exceeded the capacity of the hall 
at the Somerset Hotel, at which the reception was to be 
given this evening, so that an overflow meeting had 
been arranged to be held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, to which all delegates would be cordially welcome 
who had not been able to secure tickets for the larger 
meeting. 

The report of the Business Committee was submitted 
through the secretary. 

Upon the request of the Rocky Mountain Conference 
for the appointment for a Committee on Fellowship for 
the territory covered by that Conference, the Committee 
reported as follows :— 

‘It is recommended by the committee that the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee of the National Conference 
be authorized to make such changes in or addition to 
its rules as may be necessary to carry this resolve into 
effect.”” Adopted. 

Upon the resolution offered by Mr. Day of St. Louis, 
relative to instructing the Nominating Committee to 
nominate members of the Council from different sections 
of the country, the committee reported as follows :— 

‘‘The Business Committee beg leave to report that, 
having confidence in the wisdom and fairness of the 
Nominating Committee of the National Conference, it 
deems it unnecessary to instruct them as to the selection 
of members of the Council, and therefore report leave to 
withdraw.”’ Accepted. 

Upon the resolution offered by Mr. Dole relative to 
petitioning Congress for the abolition of certain questions 
put to travellers entering the United States, the com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 

“While approving of the purport of the resolution as 
to questions asked of travellers arriving in. this country, 
your committee feels that it is not pertinent for this, a 
religious conference, to take action on a question of this 
character, and therefore recommends that the resolution 
be not adopted.”’ Accepted and adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. CHARLES W. CLIFFoRD.—Acting on behalf of the 
Committee on Nominations, in Mr. Brown’s absence, it 
is proper to say that the committee were influenced by 
the resolution which was introduced by Mr. Day, and 
that, therefore, the Business Committee may have been 
justified in their expression of confidence in the Nomi- 
nating Committee. I am directed to report the follow- 
ing list of proposed candidates for officers for the ensuing 
year :— 


President, Hon. Carroll D, Wright, LL.D., Worcester, Mass. 

Vice-presidents: Hon. George E, Adams, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. 
Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon, George C. Perkins, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C, Lowell, Boston, Mass.; Hon. 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass. ; Alfred T, White, New York, 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F, Greenman, Watertown, Mass, 
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Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Esq., 272 Congress Street, © 
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Boston, Mass. 


Council: Rev, Paul Revere Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Mr, , 
Henry W. Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y.; Miss Helen S. Garrett, Wil-_ 
mington, Del.; Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Clifton M4 
Gray, Charleston, S.C.; Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.; 


Mrs. Emma N. Delano, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John C. Perkins, Port- 


land, Me.; Rev. W. W. Fenn, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. John W, © 


Loud, Montreal, Can. 


Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. Edward _ 
A. Horton, Chairman, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, — 


Secretary, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chicago, Ill. 


New England States: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass; + 
Rev, Austin S. Garver, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Augustus M. Lord, — 


Providence, R.1. 


Middle States: Rev. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Reve 
John P. Forbes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. Alfred C, Nickerson, Plain- . 


field, N.J. 

Southern States: 
Rey. Marion F. Ham, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Ramsay, Louisville, Ky. 

Western States: Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chicago, Ill; Rey. 


Rev. William H, 


William H. Pulsford, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des . 


Moines, Ifa. 
Rocky Mountain States: 
Rev. David Utter, Denver, Col.; Rev. F. A. Powell, Helena, Mont. 
Pacific States: Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal.; 


ridge, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


The Executive Committee and the sub-committees of 
the Committee on Fellowship are all, with the exception 
of the new Rocky Mountain States Committee and the 


substitution of Rev. Earl M. Wilbur on the Pacific States _ 


Committee, renominations. 


The secretary moved the adoption of the report as to 


the renomination of our president is concerned, will 
please signify it by saying ‘‘Aye.’’ Voted unanimously. 


The PRESIDENT.—I thank the 
renewed confidence and for its compliment. I trust 
that we may have as successful a conference two years 
from now as we have had to-day. The question is upon 
the recommendation of the committee as to the other 
officers. 


The report as to the remaining offices was accepted, 

and all the persons named were unanimously elected. 
On motion the Council voted to adjourn sine die. 
Adjourned. 


Our Free Churches in Relation to Theological 
Development. 


BY REV. WILLIAM W. FENN. 


In Jesus’ parable of the Talents, or the Pounds, we 
hear of a servant who brought to his lord that which 
had been intrusted to him, carefully wrapped in a nap- 


Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; | 


Rev. W. T. Brown, Ogden, Utah; ; 


Rev, — 
Thomas L. Eliot, D.D., Portland, Ore; Rev, Benjamin A. Good- | 


Conference for its — 
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kin, and said, Lo, here thou hast that which is thine. 


It is not a far-fetched analogy, at least in view of the 


treatment usually accorded the parables, to see in this — 


unfaithful steward the prototype of those who regard 
the thought of Jesus, and of the Scriptures in general, as 
a sacred deposit to be scrupulously guarded and kept in- 
tact, neither increased nor diminished nor even changed 
from its original form. But, notwithstanding his ap- 
parent expectation of approval, the unprofitable stew- 


ard, who had not dared to commit his lord’s money to the 


fortunes of the market-place, was condemned even as 
those must be who are unwilling to trust their Lord’s 


thought in the forum of human thinking. Jesus com-_ 
pared his word to seed, and the function of seed is to- 


enter into fruitful relations with an environment at once 
transforming and transformed. 


of a thriving Massachusetts town hangs a closed cabinet 


containing sealed jars filled with kernels of wheat, corn, 


In the railway station 
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_ and rye, placed there years ago to illustrate and adver- 
tise the fertility of Nebraska soil. These particular 
_kernels have been kept safe, but so they have failed 
' of their appropriate function and missed their proper 
_ destiny. Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
_ and die, it abideth alone, but, if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit. The seed is the word of God, and its mission 
| is to be transformed and to transform, to change and 
_to grow. Just because the words of Jesus are spirit 
| and life, they are not to be regarded as a dead deposit, 
_ to be preserved unaltered in substance and form; and, 
| were we to endeavor so to keep the sacred trust, we should 
do despite to the spirit of truth and deserve the rebuke 
visited upon the unfaithfulfservant in the parable. 

It will be granted at once that this presupposes a quite 
different conception of theology, and indeed of revela- 
tion, from that which has prevailed in the Christian 
Church.. Ordinarily, revelation has been deemed a com- 
munication of ideas which, contained in Holy Scripture, 
) require only to be articulated into a coherent and system- 
atic whole. Thoroughly compatible with this view, if 
, not actually necessitated by it, is that of a divinely 
constituted church and a regular priesthood, charged 
_ with the interpretation and administration of the revela- 
tion and consequently with the construction of a theo- 
| logical system. Plainly, from such a point of view, free 
» churches are an impertinence, and progress in theology, 
4 save as it consists merely in a rearrangement of author- 
} itative data, is an absurdity. Accepting, however, with- 
_ out present argument, the position of the free churches, 
and defining theology as the interpretation of religious 
experience in such a way as to unify both our experi- 
ence and our thought taken in their totality, we see at 
/ once that changes in theology become necessary on ac- 
* count of changes both in thought structure and in re- 
_ ligious experience. When habits of thought vary, when 
intellectual progress introduces a new point of view 
from which experience is reinterpreted and knowledge 
is reorganized, there will arise a demand for theological 
» reconstruction. It can be resisted only by the sacrifice 
\ of religion; for, if, clinging fondly, as the heart naturally 
| does, to endeared forms, and pleading that so beautiful 
| a sentiment is its own excuse for being and needs neither 
= interpretation nor correlation, we separate religion from 

our thought on the one side and from our habitual ex- 
J perience on the other, the ineradicable human craving 
; for unity will either break down the arbitrary barriers 
© or leave the segregated sentiment to perish of inanition. 
‘| Experience demands interpretation, and the mind re- 
) quires unity. An uninterpreted and uncorrelated re- 
+ ligious sentiment means a jejune piety whose end in 
rf the second generation, if not the first, is to be disgraced and 
) despised; for the heart will not long cherish what the 
mind disowns. ‘ 

While, therefore, changes in thought, due to the ad- 
vance of knowledge and the increase of wisdom, call for 
theological changes, a similar demand arises, also, from 
| the side of religious experience. It is not to be supposed 
| that theology always has to wait for a challenge from 
‘| without. On the contrary, it grows normally by its 
own inherent life in response to the deepening of re- 
1) ligious experience. All experience is not the same ex- 
| perience. The wider and deeper the nature, the more 
'-ardent and persistent the devotion to spiritual values, 
the richer becomes the experience and, consequently, the 
larger and truer the thought which interpretsit. From the 
side of religion, therefore, comes an imperative summons 
| to theological progress. Progressive theology is a neces- 
' sity for progressive piety ; and man is so constituted that, 
| in view of the changing conditions of life and, most of all, 
“| because of God’s unceasing quest for deeper communion 
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with his~children, a progressive piety which means a 
continuous response to the ever more intimate draw- 
ings of God, is essential to a living piety. ‘‘Nearer, 
my God to Thee,” is the marching song of the children 
of God, and God is truth as well as love. 

With respect to the call for religious progress coming 
from a changed intellectual. environment, it scarcely 
needs to be said that of late it has been peculiarly clear 
and urgent. The increase of knowledge in all depart- 
ments which has been going on within the past half- 
century, and still continues, is literally unprecedented 
in extent and rapidity; and the change which has been 
effected consists not so much in the greater accumula- 
tion of knowledge as in the inculcation of new habits 
of mind. Manifestly, such changes as these, including 
especially the work done in the realms of Biblical criti- 
cism and the history of religions, has created a new sit- 
uation for theology. Nor must we fail to add that there 
has been a marked growth in religious life shown in the 
keener sense of social responsibility and human brother- 
hood. ‘Thus both from without and from within comes 
the inspiring summons to theological progress. It has 
been responded to more promptly and gladly in our 
free churches than elsewhere, for their very freedom 
makes them peculiarly responsive to changing conditions 
and more plastic to the inner impulse of abundant life: 
but for the same reason, because they lack the firm 
and stable character of more compactly organized 
churches, they have been more subject to transient in- 
fluences and liable to temporary aberrations, and there- 
fore their curve of theological movement presents a 
a bewildering problem in the higher mathematics. Time 
forbids detailed consideration of this fascinating history, 
and permits only a more definite statement of the way 
in which the general conditions of theological progress 
have found fulfilment in our free churches. 

It has become a commonplace to say that progress 
depends upon the free rise of variations and the proving 
of these variations within a critical environment. Now 
there can be no doubt that these conditions have existed, 
to a remarkable degree, in the polity of our free churches, 
or, to be specific, let me say in our Congregationalism. 
For the two essential principles in Congregationalism are 
the complete independence of the local church from State 
or ecclesiastical control, and the fellowship of the churches 
in deliberative conferences and advisory councils. By 
the first of these, it is differentiated from every form of 
episcopacy; and by the second from unqualified indepen- 
dency. ‘That the freedom of the churches is favorable to 
progress, because it permits the rise of variations and 
sustains them when they have arisen, is too evident for 
proof. It is of course true that the freedom has not been 
absolute. As in the organic world variations are within 
pretty definite limits, and a potato does not vary in the 
direction of an oak, so there are conditions established in 
the nature of thought itself as well as by traditional in- 
terests and habits of inquiry which restrict intellectual 
variations. But the same may be said with respect to 
thought changes in general, and this normal restriction, 
having been thus recognized, may henceforth be ignored. 
More important, however, is the fact that, where there 
is no acknowledged and central ecclesiastical authority, 
there is frequently a consensus of denominational opinion 
which is quite as effective as any pressure formally ex- 
erted; and even where the past does not control pres- 
ent thinking, through the presence and power of an en- 
forced creed, there is often a persuasive, if not a coer- 
cive, reverence for the past which is a potent influence. 
And really this is as it should be; for no one can sincerely 
believe in the future progress of truth who does not also 
believe that the development of the past has been in the 
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right direction, and that the limits which have thus 
been set upon the possibilities of our thought are prof- 
itable rather than harmful to the growth in truth. 
Actually, therefore, our freedom has been not so com- 
plete as might theoretically appear, yet it may un- 
hesitatingly be said that in our churches, because of the 
absence of external control, and because of their own ful- 
ness of religious life giving plasticity, there has been an 
altogether unusual opportunity for the rise of theologi- 
cal variations. 

For their testing, also, there is good provision in the 
Congregational polity. It should go without saying that 
the ultimate criterion must be the adaptation of any 
theological doctrine to the mzleu of human life in its 
entirety; but practically a theology which meets the needs 
of men who are living in ordinary human conditions by 
fidelity to their religious experience on the one hand, and 
harmony with their general interpretation of experience 
on the other, has warrant of worth and permanence. In 
our free churches, if a minister open a new vein of thought, 
present fresh theological ideas, there is no power outside 
his own church which can suppress him. And if he have 
won the confidence of his congregation which sees that in 
him these novelties of theological thought are accom- 
panied by no diminution of religious devotion, the church 
stands by its minister, and he continues to think and 
speak in freedom until his ideas pass into the lives of his 
people, and are tested by their experience. It is plain 
that the more diversified the testing experience, the more 
valuable will be its criticism. The experience of a church 
means more than the experience of an individual. But 
the sifting process becomes yet more comprehensive. 
It is not merely the church properly so called, but the 
community to which the word comes, and here, too, it is 
applied to actual experience. Moreover, through the 
fellowship of the churches the new ideas find expression 
in conferences and councils, through ministerial ex- 
changes, denominational papers, and in uncounted ways. 
Manifestly all this means a searching criticism by a very 
wide and diversified experience. The point is, therefore, 
that the two constitutive principles of Congregationalism 
meet theoretically in a quite remarkable way, the condi- 
tions of theological progress. 

If now we turn from theory to history, we shall find 
that, on the whole, theoretical considerations are con- 
firmed by the facts, and that according to the reliance 
upon the constructive principles of the free churches 
has been the rate and kind of theological progress. 

For the sake of definiteness let us confine ourselves 
to the history of the Congregational order in its two 
branches of Trinitarian and Unitarian. In the first 
place, it is noteworthy that, whenever there has arisen 
restiveness under theological changes, there has been an 
attempt to resort to some form of ecclesiastical control, 
if only to a Presbyterianized Congregationalism, usually 
urged in the form of consociationism or of increased power 
conferred upon ministerial associations. That was the 
case at the beginning of both the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth century: the Mathers in 1705, and Jedidiah 
Morse, a century later, recognized the opportunity afforded 
by pure Congregationalism for theological change, and 
sought to interfere with it by changing the polity of the 
churches from freedom to control. The fact that those 
who have been adverse to theological change have also 
been adverse to the Congregational polity is instructive 
testimony to the relation between the two. 

Secondly, where this particular tendency has been 
discouraged, there has sometimes been an attempt to 
qualify freedom, not by contemporary ecclesiasticism, 
but by traditional creedalism. The history along this 
line is exceedingly instructive. At the beginning, most 
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of the churches of New England were constituted by 
ethical and religious covenant, and not by theological 
creed. Candidates for membership, however, were 
obliged to present a ‘‘relation’’ of spiritual experience, — 
usually containing also a statement of belief, and this— 
was critically examined both by the elders and by the 

whole church before the candidate was received into ~ 
membership. The necessity of protecting their reputa-— 
tion abroad and their character at home soon led the 
churches to formulate creeds which were, however, 
at first regarded as testimonies rather than tests, the 
‘‘relation”’ being the decisive criterion. Little by little 
the ‘‘relations” were dispensed with, the question as to 
the qualification of members being left to the minister 
or to a standing committee, although membership was 
ultimately dependent upon the vote of the church. 
Along with this in certain churches went a tendency 
to make more of the formal statements of belief, and, 
when the schism between the Unitarians and the 
Trinitarians came at the beginning of the last century, 
the latter emphasized their creeds, making of them 
avowedly tests instead of testimonies. Thus the free- — 
dom of the churches was impaired by traditionalism, if 
not by ecclesiasticism, and variations of thought were 
discouraged and outlawed. In the Unitarian churches, 
however, this was not the case. It is corroborative of 
principles theoretically set forth to observe that in the 
Unitarian churches, which would have no semblance of 
ecclesiastical control and refused to make member- 
ship dependent upon creedal acceptance, theological prog- 
ress has been most marked, and, furthermore, that in the 
Trinitarian churches which have gone forward farther — 
than their fellows, there has been the most strenuous 


-assertion of local freedom and the greatest willingness 


to relax or alter the established creed of the church. 

While, of the two requirements, the first, freedom, has 
been, on the whole, well maintained, particularly among 
the Unitarian churches, the second, fellowship, has 
been comparatively lacking. Nor is this surprising: 
for, where there is the relation which fellowship de- 
mands, there is the ever-present danger that freedom 
may be jeopardized. Consequently, zeal for freedom, 
in its dread of coercion, is prone to hold aloof even from 
the fellowship of friendliness. Therefore, while there 
has been testing within the local church, it must be © 
sorrowfully confessed that thought variations have not 
been sufficiently exposed to the judgment of a large 
and diversified community. 

Unhappily, there came here a separation of the old 
Congregational order, into two divisions, and the feeling 
between them, imbittered also, more’s the pity, by prop- 
erty decisions, kept them for many years in vigorous op- 
position. ‘To brand an opinion as Unitarian or Orthodox 
was at once to discredit it in the opposite camp, and 
prevent its receiving even so much as a fair hearing. 
That this has had most grievous consequences cannot — 
be denied. It is plain now to thoughtful men on both 
sides that each had something which the other lacked, 
and that the delimitation of the testing field was of 
utmost harm. If the churches could have remained 
in fellowship,—and, if each had been true to the funda- 
mental principles of Congregationalism as a polity, this 
might easily have been the case,—theological progress 
would have been more steady and even, with less of 
vagary on the one side and of reluctance on the other. | 
The wider and more diversified fellowship of the united 
churches would have decided between conflicting opinions — 
by the sure selective process of religious experience. 

In addition, in the case of the Unitarian churches, 
the field was still further narrowed by popular prejudice — 
against them. It has sometimes been made a reproach — 

| 


| against us that we have had religiously so little popular 
» influence. To a certain extent the complaint is just, 
* and there are many reasons for the deplorable fact. Not 
» to dwell upon the most obvious,—namely, that our in- 
i fluence has been through literature and philanthropy 
) rather than through strictly religious channels, partly be- 
_ cause of a shrinking from what was called proselyting and 
| partly because of the greater importance assigned to the 
( present life with its agencies and values,—not to dwell 
+ upon this, I say, it is true that the Unitarian churches 
_ received at the outset an academic stamp which has mili- 
tated against their popular effectiveness. But, besides 
) this, it must be said in all kindness that it ill becomes 
| those who have habitually held us up to reproach as 
* unchristian and irreligious to upbraid us because we 
¥ have accomplished so little. It is not for those who for 
¥ years have industriously circulated reports prejudicial 
} to a man’s good name to urge at last, in vindication of 
_ the slanders, that during all these years he has failed 
) to win popular approval. But, to whatever cause it 
| may be attributed, the fact is that we have not been 
a church of the people practically as we have been theo- 
} retically, and that our developing theology has suffered 
% because, while in the main it has kept in harmony with 
} contemporary, scientific, and philosophical thought, it has 
8 lacked the wholesome criticism which common human 
© experience alone can give. But this again means that, 
#1 in so far as theology has thus suffered, it has been be- 
* cause the principle of fellowship has been sacrificed. 
_ My time has almost expired, and I can give no further 
] illustrations of the principle. The argument has been 
| that theological progress demands both freedom and 
5 fellowship, the free rise of variations and the wide criti- 
} cism of them in the largest possible field of experience, 
i and also that the polity of our free churches theo- 
5 retically meets these conditions most satisfactorily. 
1 In actual practice we have kept freedom, but at the 
£ expense of fellowship. And, although any change 
i which should imperil our freedom for the sake of a 
~ visible and material prosperity would be deprecated by 
| all who trust the free life of God in the souls of men, 
| those who believe in and hope for theological progress wel- 
) come the signs of a wider fellowship which appear in 
f the increasing friendliness among denominations, and, 
) most of all, in the presence of the great Council which 
é is to assemble to-morrow. But our hope sweeps wider 
) yet, even to a time when the spirit shall determine the 


] in Jesus Christ shall be one fellowship moving unitedly 
i in mutual confidence and love toward the perfect truth. 


The Soctal Teaching of Jesus. 


| We have not rightly valued the social teaching of 
5 Jesus Christ. He spoke, of course, to the individual 
) conscience, but we have failed to see the vast impor- 
§ tance of his teaching with reference to social regeneration. 
' I spent some time in reading through the New Testament 
© to see what Jesus thought as a penologist. It was re- 
¥ markable to see how far he anticipated modern thought 
/ and modern principles. They brought to him an of- 
+ fender guilty of a capital crime. He addressed himself 
* to the individual consciences of those around, and then 
* told the offender to ‘“go and sin no more.” For cen- 
/ turies we have treated this as an individual case, and seen 
) its relation only to the individual life; but now we are 
} coming to see that a great principle was involved in what 
| Jesus said, and we are introducing it in our judicial system. 
| It lies at the very basis of our children’s courts and our 
/ probation work for adults.—Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. 
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The International Congress. 


The Unitarian Club Dinner. 


At the banquet given to foreign delegates at the Hotel 
Somerset, on Thursday evening, September 26, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., was the toast-master, and 
opened the speaking as follows :— 


Parthians, Medes, Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia, and modern equivalents, we greet you this even- 
ing on behalf of the Unitarian Club of Boston. We have 
long waited for your coming, and we have watched your 
progress during the last two or three weeks with the 
greatest interest and solicitude. We congratulate our 
foreign friends on having broken away from their age- 
long conservatism and being for once on the right side 
of a great subject. The subject is the Atlantic Ocean. 
We have watched you as you have planned your im- 
possible journeys and have gone wandering like sheep 
without a shepherd through the St. Lawrence and by 
Niagara and New York, and other parts which seem far- 
distant places to the quiet, unassuming Bostonian. ‘Those 
of us who have had some of you to promise to fill our 
pulpits, when we have gone to the Unitarian rooms and 
found where you were trying to go, have gone to our barrels, 
knowing that we would have to preach ourselves. It is 
to us quiet, home-loving, peace-loving Americans, it is 
to us a wonder to see the agility of our foreign friends. 
We have seen you making these long journeysas if going out 
to Buffalo were going to the next town, and we have seen 
you return. During the last week we have watched you 
with increasing admiration, as ‘‘faint, yet pursuing,” 
you have gone on your daily round of duties. You have 
completely changed our theology, and we have relapsed 
into our primitive New England Calvinism as we have seen 
you attending these meetings in a way that has made us 
again to believe in the old doctrine of our fathers, of ‘‘the 
final perseverance of the saints.” 

Some one has said that the advent along the country . 
roads of the motor car has tended to divide society into 
two great Scriptural divisions, the quick and the dead. 
These journeyings of yours and this continuous course of 
keeping-going, however, tends to blur in your mind and 
ours this ancient division. That you have done all that 
you set out to do shows that you are quick—and now you 
are almost dead. 

We hope you will not go home again, as some travellers 
have done, looking upon all Americans through the eyes 
of the traveller who is attempting the impossible, and 
saying that all Americans are in ceaseless hurry trying to 
catch trains and fulfil engagements. ‘That is not so at 
all. We have simply made the programme for you, and 
allowed you to do the hurrying. 

We congratulate you and we admire you for the, way in 
which you have listened to the discourses in all languages 
and the way in which your countenances did not betray 
the fact that you did not understand all that was said. 
But, though you have been hearers of the word, you have 
not been mere hearers of the word, you have been doers 
also. And the way you have done Boston! Before you 
came, there were several items in that periodical to which 
all good Unitarians turn, the Christian Register, which gave 
the whole duty of the American toward foreign guests. 
And one of the items in this advice was this, that you 
must never ask your guest how he likes America. If 
anybody has asked you that question, it shows that the 
power of the press is not so great as was supposed. 

Now, I read the Christian Register, and I obey all its 
injunctions which are practicable, but I have not found 
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it practicable to obey that. I do not see why one should 
not ask his friend, who has come so far, how he likes 
America. I do not ask him how he likes me or how he 
likes President Eliot or the Unitarian Association or our 
Sunday newspapers or Niagara or Boston or New York, 
but I do want to know how he likes America. I do that, 
because I want to know what kind of a person he is. 

When you have been asked how you like America, 
you have, doubtless, taken refuge, as does the young 
parson on his first round of parish calls when the baby is 
brought before him by the fond parent, and he is sup- 
posed to say something pleasant. What he would like 
to say is that that is a beautiful baby; but he is young 
and cannot fully overcome his habits of veracity, and so 
he compromises with his conscience by saying, ‘‘What 
a big baby that is!’ And, if anybody has asked you what 
you like about things American, you have, doubtless, taken 
refuge in that same way and said, ‘‘What a big country 
this is!” Even when I was coming up from Harvard 
Square Sunday morning carrying a huge Sunday news- 
paper under my arm, I was asked, ‘“What big news- 
papers you have!”” Why? The gentleman who came from 
a country where the distinction between bill-posting and 
journalism is made seemed surprised to know why we 
wanted such a big Sunday newspaper. Of course he 
did not know the habits of the country,—that most of 
us here make our own fires. 

Now, friends from abroad, in your kind-hearted and, 
perhaps, somewhat blundering way, you have struck upon 
the one adjective that goes to the American heart,— 
the adjective ‘‘big.”’ I do not care what you say about 
this country, or what you think about it, so long as there is 
a realizing sense in your minds that it is a big country. 
And, if I could get you one by one, I would show by the map 
how big it is. The fact is that every nation has some 
characteristic, and you would like, as you go back from 
this pilgrimage, to carry some true impression of the spirit, 
the habit, the life, the characteristic of this country to 
which you have come. And I think you can have no 
better and no truer starting-point than to have the 
brutal fact presented clearly to the mind of the bigness 
of the United States of America. All other things will be 
added to you if you get that idea. And I find that some 
persons, when this emphasis is laid upon the big, upon 
quantity rather than quality, look upon the American 
as somewhat materialistic. Some persons have even 
thought him inclined to be a little boastful. I do not 
think he is. I have never been able to express in words 
my inner consciousness of the bigness of this country; 
and I think you will find that the religion, the art, the 
literature, the idealism, rest, just as does the material 
power, in a great consciousness that has come to the 
people of this land of space, of magnitude, of the bigness 
of things. Walt Whitman, who expressed Americanism 
as no other man of our men of letters expressed it, put the 
whole matter in a nutshell — 

“These States are the amplest poem, 
Here is not a nation, but a teeming Nation of nations, 
Here the doings of men correspond to the broadest doings of the 
day and the night. 
Here is what moves in magnificent masses, careless of particulars.”’ 


The American is constitutionally careless of particulars, 
as you have found out, perhaps, as you have gone over 
our roads. Any of the miscellaneous things you have 
seen are simply particulars. Boston, New York, Bunker 
Hill, and the rest of them are particulars which are of 
small importance compared with the big thing which is 
in our mind, which we speak of—America. ‘The million- 
aires of New York might be sunk into the depths of the 
sea, and the doctrinaires of Boston follow them, and 
oblivion swallow. them up, and the great nation that is 
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growing up beyond the Allegheny Mountains would not 


know that much of anything had happened. The big — 


fact on which everything else rests is a fact of geography; 
that is to say, that the territory of the United States of 
America on this continent is equal in extent to the whole 
of Europe; that at the present time it has a population 
only equal to the combined populations of Great Britain 
and France; that every year a million people are poured 
into this vast expanse from Europe; and that this process 
must keep on, whether we will or no, until the popula- 
tions of Europe and the population of this country are 
practically equal. That is the big fact. Some jingoes 
boast over it. Thoughtful Americans look upon it as the 
central fact with which they have to do, on which their 
religion and their morality and their patriotism depend. 
They are looking forward as a part of manifest destiny to 
the time when, in this land, there shall dwell as many 
people as dwell in the whole of Europe to-day. Whittier 
expressed a certain mode of retrospection when he wrote: 


“For the innumerable dead 
Is my soul disquieted.”’ 


But the characteristic American emotion is this: for 
the innumerable unborn is my soul disquieted. Into 
what conditions shall they be born, under what laws 
shall they live, what civilization shall be theirs? ‘That 
is the big, overpowering fact that every American states- 
man and every American teacher of religion and moral- 
ity is facing. Not a problem of nationalism, but a prob- 
lem of internationalism. The problem of the United 
States of America is the same problem that would come 
if there were the United States of Europe. And we 
want to say this, that you come at a time when people 
are sobered in this country by the sense of that which 
is to come and in which they are inspired by that which 
has been. An English writer has said, ‘‘The difficulty 
with the Englishman in understanding the French Rev- 
olution is that he has failed generally to understand that 
the French Revolution was a magnificent success.” 
You do not understand American democracy or the 
American feeling unless you feel as we feel that, in spite 
of its imperfections, it has been a magnificent success. 

Just a word in regard to the things that have been 
done, —two things at least this democratic spirit over this 
land has done. The first is that for this continent it 
has actually fulfilled one dream of the centuries. The 
convention at The Hague has had before it a beautiful 
dream of peace; but in the United States of America we 
feel that, so far as these forty-five independent common- 
wealths are concerned, that dream of peace and unity 
is fulfilled and is now a success beyond question. You 
came through the custom house of Boston,'‘and it was 
too bad that they asked you so many questions which 
they ought not to have asked, whether you were anar- 
chists or polygamists. Anybody could have seen that 
you were not. And I sympathize with my friend Mr. 
Dole in saying that something ought to be done about 
it. Such nice-looking people ought not to be asked such 
questions. But suppose you are to go on in your jour- 
ney and visit the Unitarian church of San Diego, Cal. 
You can travel to south-west as far as from London to 
Constantinople, and then go on in your journey as far 
as from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf, and you will 
not see another custom house and you will not pass 
another custom house. 
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You may start from the head — 


waters of the Missouri and travel four thousand miles — 


downward, as far as from Boston to St. Petesburg, and 


you will not pass a single fortification or a single place — 
where they plant a cannon except for the Fourth of July — 
You may go upon our American Mediter- — 
ranean day after day through the great inland seas, — 


celebration. 


= 
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through straits filled with a commerce greater than that 
which passes through the Suez Canal, the boundary of 
the British Empire and the United States, and you are 
sailing through seas where disarmament is an actual 
fact and has been for more than a generation. You 
are sailing through great seas into which not a single 
warship of either nation dares to enter. When they 
tried to show the people of the West what a warship was 
like, they had to make one out of wood and paint it and 
put it upon sticks. That we call a great achievement, 
a great moral, spiritual achievement. And you will 
go through these forty-five States, and you will not find 
a single State that has an established church, you will 
not find a single State where clericalism or anti-clerical- 
ism is a question. Such achievements have been won 
by the steadfastness, by the patience, by the intelli- 
gence of a free people. We feel that we have here in 
America done something when we can say that we have 
a Standing army of less than a hundred thousand men 
enlisted to defend us against a possible foreign foe, and 
we cannot tell where that can be; and we have enlisted 
at this very time an army of more than eighteen millions 
in the schools of America in the warfare against ignorance. 

And we have before us still big questions, difficult 
questions. Sin abounds. But we do feel that there is 
rising here in America a kind of religion, a kind of moral 
and spiritual force, that is to be adequate to the demand. 
The religion of America is a religion that must come to 
great souls in times of great emergencies, a religion that 
has the courage to attack great sins and great sinners. 
And that, we believe, is coming. We welcome you in 
America at a time when we face new great moral issues, 
at the beginning of new great conflicts. If it was a 
time to which England looks back, ‘‘the spacious times 
of Queen Elizabeth,” when things were not finished, 
but when great subjects were in the air and strong men 
were beginning to grapple with them, I think we may 
say that we too are glad to be alive just now in ‘‘the 
spacious times of Roosevelt.”’ 

It used to be the custom in all convivial occasions, at 
least in America, to have two diversions,—one, to hear 
the American eagle scream, and then to pull the British 
lion’s tail. We do not care to do that, but we do want 
to hear the British lion, and we welcome him most heart- 
ily. We remember that this is New England; and the 
great leaders of New England, the Pilgrim Fathers, one 
of them said, ‘‘Let it be always remembered that your 
fathers were Englishmen.” We are proud here to be in 
New England and glad to welcome the representatives of 
old England. And I am sure that the members of the 
Boston Laymen’s Club are particularly glad to meet 
and to hear a representative and an ex-president of the 
London Laymen’s Club. I have the great pleasure of 
introducing Mr. Lawford, ex-president of the London 
Laymen’s Club. 

[‘‘God save the King,” played by the orchestra.] 


MR. H. BOWRING LAWFORD. 


I feel very much flattered in speaking on this occasion, 
and I think it is the first time when the national anthem 
has ever been raised simply to greet me. If I may refer, 
first of all, to one or two remarks of yours, sir, I should 
like to set your mind at ease, if not the mind at rest of the 
company present, by telling you that I and my friends,— 
and I think I can speak for a good many of them,—I think 
America and Boston a real elegant place. I have learned 
that expression since I came over here. I have heard it 
applied to Mt. Washington, and I have heard it applied 
to a hole in the paving in the streets of Toronto. I 
have heard it applied to the falls of Niagara, and I have 
heard it applied to an ice-cream soda. 
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Having, as I hope, set your mind at ease upon that 
point, I should like to challenge one other remark of yours, 
sir, when you said that most of us had been wandering 
round this country without shepherds. Well, sir, speak- 
ing for myself alone, I started in Canada, and I wandered 
round, round, with three shepherds, and that num- 
ber has grown, until the number I forget quite of 
the shepherds that we brought over here from England, 
but I think it is something like sixty or seventy; and I 
am not quite sure, I believe there is some anxiety in 
England whether they are all going to come back again 
or not. I have not heard it stated that some of them 
would not be missed, as one of our humorists has put it; 
but at any rate, I believe there is some anxiety in the old 
country, and especially amongst the girls a good many of 
them have left behind them, that they should return safely. 
Now, sir, for the Laymen’s Club of London, I naturally 
feel some pride in being asked to speak to this meeting 
to-night. It is a matter which I appreciate very highly, 
that I should have been asked, that my name should have 
been coupled with a gathering which I think has at least 
been unequalled in the gatherings of the Congress since 
it started in London. Our Laymen’s Club, which is quite 
a baby affair, some five or six times younger than this 
Unitarian Club of Boston, the Laymen’s Club of London, 
in asking me to represent them, did so with the additional 
pleasure that they knew that I should be meeting here 
many of those American gentlemen that we have met in 
London, and men whom we hope that we shall see that 
the London Laymen’s Club will be able to welcome in the 
future. We have tried to touch Dr. Savage in the four 
or five years that the Laymen’s Club has been in existence, 
and we succeeded, sir, in catching you about this time 
last year. I must express, on behalf of the English visi- 
tors, their warmest thanks and appreciation for the mag- 
nificent reception that this country and our friends in Can- 
ada, too, have simply showered upon us English visitors. 
I regret that some of the English laymen, men holding 
names that have been honored in this country as well as 
in ours, men who have fought the fight and sustained the 
honor of Unitarianism. for many years, have not been able 
to come over to this Conference. Whether it is the fear 
of that little matter that you mentioned, sir, the crossing 
of the Atlantic, or whether it is a matter of age with some, 
I cannot say altogether; but there are names that come 
into my mind at present, and which I am sure must be 
present to the minds of a great many of you, whom Iam 
sure you would have wished to have been present, and to 
have honored here to-night. 

As regards myself, up to the present I really thought, 
and I believe I was thought, a comparatively modest man. 
But, since I have been here, I have had so much attention, 
I will not say flattery, heaped upon me, that I am rather 
afraid about returning to England, fearing my friends 
should think I should be coming back with a swollen head. 
I will not say, with the remembrance of the Geneva Cone 
ference upon me and the presence of my friend on the 
right [Prof. Montet],—I will not say with tte monéée, 
because that might be easily misunderstood. But it 
seems to me that you think a great deal more of the po- 
sition of president of the Laymen’s Club of London than 
we do over there. Possibly that is for its youth. But I 
feel perfectly certain that the London Laymen’s Club 
will make its name inthe future, and Iam quite sure that, 
when I report to them the extremely agreeable time I 
have had over here, they will all be waiting to come out 
themselves, and possibly they might inflict an invasion 
upon you which might be almost too much for you to 
bear. 

I have been especially asked, on behalf of the absent 
laymen, to give two messages to the Congress, and I think 
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I might do it to this room here,—to say how much Mr. 
Arthur Sharp, the former president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, who has been in atten- 
dance at three previous congresses, at London, Amster- 
dam, and Geneva, has regretted that he has been unable 
to make the journey. And, further, Dr. Hobart Smith, 
whom many of you gf course know,—many of you of this 
country, I mean,—know and have heard of, whose labors 
for the fund that has inflicted upon you the presence of so 
many of the shepherds I was referring to just now,—he 
wrote to me just before I sailed from England to ask me to 
express how extremely disappointed he had been that he 
was unable through illness to be present. This fund of 
his, for which we give him naturally all the credit, has been, 
I know, an extreme pleasure to him, and it has been a 
disappointment almost equal to the fact of his not coming 
over here that he was not able to see this creature of his 
through from its birth into the fulness of its life, as it has 
developed here. Dr. Hobart Smith will, I trust, hear 
from us how fully the Boston meeting has impressed us 
all, and how much, too,! the scheme of his which our 
Laymen’s Club supported has meant to the gentlemen 
who have participated in the event in being able to come 
over here. 

For the English visitors, if you will just allow me one 
small moment longer, sir, there are three classes here, if 
I may so divide them,—laymen, lay women, and ministers. 
To take the ladies first, I feel that that is rather a subject 
that I should naturally be shy of expressing anything on 
their behalf. I was very doubtful, sir, I may say, 
whether I ought to come over here at all, because I 
understood—I was not sure quite about the geography of 
America,—but I understood that in some of the States at 
any rate there were very severe taxes on bachelors enter- 
ing the State. For the laymen, for myself in particular, I 
may say that these meetings and the opportunity of see- 
ing this country is one that I shall carry with me for a 
very long time. And on behalf of the ministers, I should 
just like to say one little thing which is new to some of 
them, probably, and that is that, since I am over here, I 
received a letter from a friend of mine in Liverpool, ask- 
ing me tocall upon a friend of his in Montreal, and, he 
concluded with these words: ‘‘He is a very good fellow, 
and you will probably find him an agreeable change from 
the Unitarian parsons.” ‘That, sir, I think is answered 
by the fact that, since I have been here, I have hardly gone 
about anywhere but I have been surrounded by the shep- 
herds that I have spoken of, that you have spoken of first, 
and that I have helped in the administration of the 
Boston conference fund to bring over here,—a work that 
has been extremely near to my heart and a work of which 
our club has been proud. On behalf of these three 
classes, sir, I offer you their most grateful appreciation 
of the kindness not only of this club, but of the whole 
of our hosts of this Congress for the programme, which I 
think you said they only designed, but I like to use the 
word ‘‘provided.”’ And in one final word I should like 
just to quote one of our dearest old poets, the words of 
“rare Ben Jonson,” by saying before I sit down, 


“That best for worst shall make amends, 
Guide us, make us, keep us friends.” 


Dr. CroTHERS.—I accept most heartily, Mr. Lawford, 
the amendment you have made, and, retract my state- 
ment about the visitors being unshepherded. Indeed, 
when I think about it, the only visitors that I saw who 
were not accompanied by some young ministers were 
two ladies with foreign badges whom I saw on Winter 
Street, and even they were like Shelley’s ‘‘Clouds,” ‘‘Shep- 
herded by the slow, unwilling wind.’ I want to thank 
Mr. Lawford, also, on my own behalf just at this moment, 


for taking some ten years of load of responsibility off my 
shoulders. When I showed the programme for this even-_ 
ing to an experienced friend of mine and guilelessly said, 
“There are to be eight or nine ten-minute speeches,” 
this friend said, ‘‘It cannot be done: it isn’t in human 
nature to give a ten-minute speech in less than twenty-five 
minutes.” And I said, ‘‘It can be done.” And now Mr. 
Lawford has done it, and I am perfectly content. He 
has given a ten-minute speech, and a good one, in ten 
minutes. ‘There is not one of the speakers who are to 
follow whom we should not willingly and gladly listen to 
for half an hour at least, ‘‘were t’other dear charmers 
away.’ As they are all here, happily, we shall be glad 
to make our modest request for the ten-minute speech, 
and, if it is fifteen minutes, we will be not disappointed ; 
but, if the speech tends to constitutional longevity, and 
becomes by reason of its strength twenty-five minutes, 
then is its strength labor and sorrow. 

In this country when we want to say how well governed 
we are, we generally compare ourselves to the great empire 
of Russia. When we want, on the other hand, to take 


-ourselves down and to show how backward we are, a man 


gets up and tells us something about the great moral 
experiment stations of the world in New Zealand, and 
then we feel that we are here in America ‘‘back num- 
bers.” Every good thing seems to come from New 
Zealand; and it is a very great pleasure, after having 
heard from London, to hear from the land whose inhabi- 
tants some day shall goand moralize over London Bridge. 
It is with very great pleasure that I here introduce Miss 
Mary Richmond of New Zealand. 


MISS MARY RICHMOND OF NEW ZEALAND. 


I am greatly obliged to you for the very kind way in 
which you have responded to the mention of the name 
of New Zealand. I ama New Zealander born and bred. 
I represent here the youngest church, I believe, in the 
community of liberal churches. We are only nine 
months old. We have in New Zealand two churches now: 
the one in my city has been going for about nine months, 
the one in Auckland has been going five or six years. 
We are a little flock, a very small band; but all beginnings 
are small, and it is the innate vigor of the seed rather than 
the size of it that matters. The Mayflower was not a 
very large ship; but, since I have come to this country, I 
have reason to believe that that frail hull bore across the 
ee Atlantic the better part of the people of New Eng- 
and. 

The message that was chosen to be delivered to this 
Congress by your three great speakers on the opening 
night of this Conference at Symphony Hall is a message 
the power of which grows upon our hearts and minds as 
we advance in our efforts toward its practical realization. 
And the first practical step to that is, I believe, that we 
should know each other. ‘he press, admirable as it is 
and stupendous as are its achievements, does not always 
present nations to each other under their most favorable 
aspects. Politicians and diplomatics are generally con- 
cerned with the difficulties that beset international re- 
lations. Scientific men, absorbed in the observation and 
revelation of the great laws of nature, are concerned with 
something vaster and calmer than the struggling life of 
nations. But the men and women of liberal religion 
who have faith in freedom and freedom in their faith, as 
M. Jean Réville has said, they, when they meet together, 
strengthen the old bonds of human fellowship and dis- 
cover and develop new ones. On the great fundamental 
principles that underlie all spiritual life they think alike 
and feel alike. It is a happiness and a privilege to read 
a wise and a friendly book: it is a much greater happi- 
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ness, a much greater privilege, to look into friendly faces 
and a f It is through, I believe, the 
intimate religious fellowship of members of this great 
free faith all the world over that the sittings of the Peace 
Conference are going to be rendered effective. The pas- 
sions of the people are going to be restrained and calmed, 
and the great pugnacious forces of the nations turned 
toward the struggle with evil. Weare a fighting company, 
we of the free faith. We do not need to sit still and leave 
all things as they are. Every speech I have heard since I 
came to the city of Boston has been a fighting speech. 
It has been a speech of a courageous and a disciplined 
Spiritual warrior. One of the first tunes I heard at the 
official reception the other evening was ‘‘Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers.” But this warfare is one that, when it is 
accomplished, brings peace and not a sword. 

In New Zealand we have these two centres of liberal 
religion and activity, one at Auckland in the north of the 
North Island, one at Wellington, the capital of our coun- 
try. Mr. Jenney, who is in charge at the centre, has done 
a great deal. He has been there only five or six years; 
but they have under his leadership a fine stone church, 
and he and his congregation are a centre of beneficent 
activity. In Wellington we have been with a minister 
of our own only about a year. Dr. Tudor Jones is already 
a power in the city. Odd Fellows Hall, where we meet, 
will only hold four or five hundred people, and the cor- 
poration has already been after us to say they are afraid 
of fire because we so overcrowd it. 

We are at present a small and suspected community: 
they do not quite know what we are going to do. They 
think we are very likely anarchists, and are going to 
bring about a very disagreeable position of affairs pres- 
ently. But I think, as soon as they grow to know us 
more, they will fear us less and like us better. We shall 
prove our quality, and they will see they have made a 
mistake. We possess some distinguished members 
among us, one is the chief justice of the colony. He is 
a very great supporter of ours. 

I bring you over many miles of sea the affectionate 
greetings of this little society of free and liberal thinkers 
and workers. I assure you that all your proceedings 
will be watched by them with the warmest and keenest 
interest. Dr. Tudor Jones, our highly gifted and suc- 
cessful minister, is himself very sorry not to be able to 
attend our meetings. I have no doubt he will be preach- 
ing about them. 

With you the problem is the same as it is with us. 
We-wished to learn how to develop along with the love 
of freedom the desire for individual emancipation, al- 
ways prominent in a new country, that still more ele- 
vated and supreme passion, the passion of personal de- 
votion to public and social service. I thank you in the 
name of the Unitarians of New Zealand for your kind 
thought of us. I think I may carry to them a message 
of courage and good cheer, social, political, and also 
religious. When the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, they 
were but a feeble folk. When the English colonists 
sent out by the governor and Company of the Massachu- 
setts Bay came to New England, under the lead of John 
Winthrop, and founded Boston in 1630, they were not 
a powerful people. But now behold and see this great 
and enlightened city, this prosperous Commonwealth, 
this new world! I do not think that we shall forget, 
we in England’s colonies, how big a place America is. 
Our eyes are fixed upon America. One thing I can tell 
them when I go back, and that is that the heart of Amer- 
ica is fully as large as the country. 


Dr. CROTHERS.—It would give us the greatest pleasure, 
if time permitted, to hear from every nation represented 
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in this Congress. We cannot do that, but we do want 
to hear a word from-a nation that has not been heard 
from in the greater public gatherings, and in which we 
have the very greatest interest. I have the pleasure of 
introducing Prof. Lindberg of Sweden. 


PROF. O. EK. LINDBERG. 


In dealing with the subject, ‘‘The Condition of Liberal 
Christianity in Sweden,’ chiefly three points of view are, 
I think, to be considered: first, the churchly one, then the 
one concerning dissenters or free religious connections 
in general, finally the one respecting the more philo- 
sophical phase of free Christian thought with us. It 
is, of course, true of the Swedish Church, as of most 
religious institutions which have lived through ages, 
that it clings to traditions. This has most recently 
found a special expression—to take but one example— 
in a petition which our bishops, assisted by some free 
church connections, have presented to the government, 
in order to retain their influence over the colleges; for 
this influence is, in consequence of a lately established 
superior board of managers for the aforesaid schools, 
about to slip out of their hands. 

“We may, however, acknowledge that the Church has 
gradually learned to be comparatively tolerant, and 
many individual divines—it is a pleasure to say—cherish 
enlightened opinions, often far-reaching. At the univer- 
sities we meet with such liberal-minded theologians as 
the Profs. Per Eklund, Nat. Soderblom, and G. M. 
Pfannenstill, the university lecturer T. Segerstedt, and 
others. In this connection I may mention, as a happy 
symptom, the budding interest in foreign religious data 
and doctrines to which, among other things, a work 
now being edited by the above-named Soderblom, gives 
utterance, containing, as it does, translated extracts 
from foreign religious documents. But even clergy- 
men, and not a few outside the universities, harbor 
free religious views. Among these Rector S. A. Fries 
in Stockholm, our most distinguished representative of 
Biblical criticism, known even abroad, ought to be given 
a first place; but there are many others whom I cannot 
for want of time here enumerate. A liberal church 
periodical, entitled Christtantty and our Twme, lately 
started, counts among its collaborators some twenty 
clergymen, more or less liberal-minded. There exists 
also in Gothenburg a Society for Research into Religious 
History, lately constituted, whose leader is a theological 
teacher at one of the public colleges in that town. This 
society has edited a series of writings, headed ‘‘Popu- 
lar Books on Religious History,” being translations from 
the best that modern religious thought and research can 
OlletageLe: 

As for dissenting or independent religious societies 
in general, within or outside the State Church, we must 
be gratefully indebted to such for a good deal of sound 
blood in our social body. A noticeable merit is, also,’ 
that, with few exceptions, they take their religion in 
earnest and have thrown over almost all outworn re- 
ligious ceremonies, wishing to ‘‘worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth.” 

In the third category I comprehend all those who out- 
wardly belong to no established creed but the Church, 
but who are acted upon by philosophy, and by it ina 
certain way have formed or modified their Christian 
belief. Philosophy—this beneficial purgatory of re- 
ligions—is to some extent inherent in the blood of our 
people. We have in later times had several important 
thinkers, such as Erik Gustaf Geijer, Hoijer, P. Wikner, 
Victor Rydberg, Nyblaeus, and, above all, Christopher 
Bostrom, as well as at the present moment the promi- 
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nent professor, Vit. Norstrém, at the same university to 
which I myself belong. Especially three of these—to 
wit, Bostrom, Wikner, and Victor Rydberg—have enor- 
mously influenced our moral and spiritual ways of thought. 
They have all along broadened, deepened, and ele- 
vated it, not seldom even where it has retained the 
letter of orthodoxy. Still better, this religious-philo- 
sophical movement has not only brought much truth 
to light, but it has also been able to create characters 
really religious. It has gradually dawned upon the 
ordinary religious mind that there may exist such a thing 
as a Christian life based throughout on liberal Christian 
thought. This seems to me highly important, because, 
owing to this very fact, timid, pidus-minded souls vent- 
ure to think. Those men and women, who in this 
semi-philosophical religious manner are forming their 
spiritual state of mind, are not a few, and they are in- 
creasing in number day by day. 

It should here also be noticed that theosophy and 
spiritualism have in some measure acted upon our re- 
ligious frame of mind. ‘There exists in Sweden, though 
sporadically, something like a theosophical Christianity. 

The question as to which dogmas have been obliged to 
yield to the progressive march of the new spirit in my 
country must, for want of time, be treated in only a 
few words. I am glad to say that the preaching of the 
devil and hell, with all their horrors, begins to fade away 
into the distance of the past. Both the Church and the 
free-churchly connections lay more stress in their public 
teaching on love of God and everlasting life than on 
eternal death. People obviously begin to look upon 
evil from somewhat other points of view than hereto- 
fore. It is as if there were passing through our com- 
mon religious consciousness a touch of the meaning of 
those lines in Longfellow’s ‘‘The Golden Legend” :— 


“Tt is Lucifer, 
The son of mystery; 
And, since God suffers him to be, 
He, too, is God’s minister, 
And labors for some good, 
By us not understood.” 


And, in reality, it is more the spirit of the time that com- 
pels the preachers to humanize their teaching than the 
religious people themselves, especially when bigoted, 
who consent to it. With greater difficulty certain other 
dogmas give way, such as that of the Trinity, of the 
Vicarious Atonement, of justification only by the grace 
of God, and so forth. No wonder! The powerful 
idea in ‘‘the Sermon on the Mount,’’—that idea which 
identifies inner, everlasting bliss with spiritual and 
moral perfection,—has not yet to any extent dawned upon 
the mind of our religious world in Sweden. ‘To it spiritual 
life is still more a mechanical proceeding from without 
than any organic process within the mind. 

We have to make a stand also against materialism 
in Sweden. This is making its appearance not so much 
within the middle classes as within the upper ten and 
among the organized workingmen, being the issue of the 
irrational and sterile dogmatism of the churchly bodies. 
The religious nihilism of the socialistic party, too, has 
been fostered, to a great extent, by the Church herself, 
which has omitted to take serious interest in the needs 
of the working classes. Now, in defeating materialistic 
agencies, I am assured that really scientific psychical re- 
‘search and natural science shall both stand us in good 
stead. For the time is, as I believe, not too far off when 
the even now strongly convergent lines of the two will 
meet in a point where they shall demonstrate, jointly, 
the truth as well of the immortality of the soul as of the 
opinion that earth-life is but a stepping-stone in a!mighty 
series of progressive planes toward the fully developed 
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and perfected kingdom of God. ‘Thus that idea will have 


dawned upon our mind,—that grand idea which the 


Fourth Gospel puts forward in its sixteenth chapter— 
that of evolutionary Christianity. In this sign we shall 


be victorious in Sweden and all over the world, and. 


along this line we shall begin to understand the well- 
known saying in the same Fourth Gospel, ‘‘Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


Dr. CROTHERS.—You will notice that in the programme 
for this meeting the speakers were not announced, and 
in fact they did not know they were to speak, most of 
them, until yesterday. But one of them did not know 
until half an hour ago, and I consider him a man of might 
for saying that he was quite ready to speak on such 
notice. ‘That is what we call a good American way, and 
that is the way that our friend, a member of Parliament 
of Great Britain, Mr. Frederick Maddison, answered the 
humble request of the chairman of this meeting. I am 
very glad to introduce Mr. Maddison of Great Britain. 


FREDERICK MADDISON, M.P. 


I think that there is not a Britisher in the room who 
would have required any notice to prevent him from 
making the attempt to sustain the honor of saying a few 
words in such a company as this. Sir, I represent a 
Lancashire town, belonging to a county which felt the 
effect of your Civil War more than any other county in 
our country, and yet from that county in her direst need 
we sent the biggest contingent to fight for the North that 
ever left our shores. And, therefore, it is, sir, to me an 
unspeakable privilege to tread American soil for the 
Both visits have been deplorably short. 
We, sir, who are liberals in England never regard your 
country as foreign. And, while I personally do not do 
much flag-waving, and I am literally oppressed by the 
way you wave your flag, yet, when I am in that humor, 
while I leave my own flag and my own country, I can 
salute without the slightest feeling of disregard for my 
own land the Stars and Stripes. In the realm of ideas 
there are no boundary lines. When you won your in- 
dependence, it was not against the people of England: 
it was but a triumph, the glorious triumph of those same 
principles which we, since that time in our own land, 
have been steadily attempting to win. It was against 
evil principles you fought, not against the British name. 
Your victory did not injure England, but blessed the world; 
for it created a great free republic, and the world has ‘none 
too many of them even yet. Why, sir, when you gave 
us that patriotic American homily on bigness,—quite a 
unique speech for an American,—I was hot touched in the 
slightest degree by that beautiful outburst about the 
nations beyond the Allegheny Mountains, and how that 
they do not know anything that happens this side. I 


think that is a big—stretch of imagination, because they © 


seem to me to know everything by your press, for they 
know more than happens. 

But I did not grow green with envy on all those things. 
We do not envy you your millionaires. Some of our 
daughters do. It is not your vast territory, it is not your 
massive wealth; but what we do sometimes envy you, 
especially in New England, is that you are the direct 
product of that glorious heritage of Puritanism which 
came to this part of your country, and I verily believe 


it is the persistence of the strength of that Puritanism — 
which alone has enabled you to sustain the wonderful 


burden of that million immigrants every year. No 
country but a free one could possibly assimilate such a 
vast crowd of men and women from all the nations of the 
earth sent here by various motives, some of them escaping 
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oppression and some of them trying to escape something 
&% 


}) 6different. ' 


I had the great privilege of going into one of your public 
schools the other day, and there I realized that they are 
the guardians of the republic. And how I blushed and 
bowed my head when I realized that in this great free 


7 republic of yours, with all the religion, all the sects, all 


the everything—that should be big enough—that can 
possibly come here you are absolutely free from the blight 
of clericalism. If you were in my country, my loved 
country, the best country in the universe, Mr. Chairman, 


_- there we have clericalism, and we have had it during a 


generation. When it could not destroy the wells of 
knowledge, it has sought to poison them. Oh, cherish 
well this educational system such as you have, and I do 
not need to implore you never to let the priest get a grip 
of it. The moment he does, even your greatness will 
wither and decay. 

Well, sir, just before I sit down—because I am going to 


_tun to time—let me say, we, England and America, two 


of the great free nations in the world, because of our 
freedom have the greatest responsibilities of any coun- 
tries. Destiny, I verily believe, has linked us together 
not for the purpose of aggression, not to conquer some 
other territory in the hands now of some one else, but we 
ought to be linked together and make a solemn vow that 
our mission shall be peace. The workers of Europe are 
tired, sick unto death, of the great burden of militarism 
which is resting upon them, crushing out their life’s 
blood, causing peace to be only second in its horror to 
war. Here with your great republic, your free institu- 
tions, you believe in individual liberty, your power 
amongst the nations ef the world. If we, these two 
great nations, along with the other nations can make a 
determined stand for peace, the peace of the world is 
secured. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your hospitality. We 
rejoice in the freedom of your institutions, the vitality of 
your liberal religion, and we who have been in Boston 
a few days have been bewildered by the things we have 
seen. We have stood on holy ground, and we have hardly 
turned but what we have met something that we have 
known all our lives, some name that has been as dear to 
usasto you. ‘That is the only thing we envy you, and the 
only competition we desire is the competition with you 
to spread abroad the principles of liberty, the only power 
which can regenerate and redeem society. 


Dr. CROTHERS.—Mr. Maddison has struck the note to 
which Americans respond,—the note of the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit. It was interpreted best to us by America’s great 
living philosopher, Mr. Dooley of Chicago, a few years ago. 
Mr. Dooley said that we must stand for the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit in the world, and that we must rally in America 
all the Anglo-Saxon—the French Anglo-Saxon, the 
Spanish Anglo-Saxon, the Italian Anglo-Saxon, the 
Japanese Anglo-Saxon, the Russian and the Hebrew 
Anglo-Saxon,—and, if we get all the Anglo-Saxons to- 
gether, we can ‘‘lick creation.” 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you our Unitarian 
minister from Toledo, Ohio, who is a dyed-in-the-wool 
Western Ohio Greeco-Syrian Anglo-Saxon. 


REV. ABRAHAM RIHBANY. 


Sometimes when the artist paints a beautiful picture, 
he sketches in one corner a little homely object in order 
to enhance the beauty of the entire production. I am 
constrained to believe that for such a purpose as this 
have I been thrust upon this humorous programme to- 
night ; and, if I succeed in realizing the aims of the authori- 
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ties of this banquet, I shall consider that I have not lived 


in vain. 

Dr. Crothers has asked me to speak a few words upon 
the American ideal as influencing the life of a person who 
has come to America from a foreign land. He has asked 
me to speak on personal experience. I would like to 
speak to you of one of my first personal experiences in 
America which took place in a town in the great State 
of Indiana. I want to get as far away from Boston as 
I can. I was entertained one day in an Indiana home, 
and I remember, when it was time to retire, the gentleman 
was showing me upstairs to my room. Then his wife - 
called from downstairs, saying, ‘‘If our guest should not 
have enough covering on the bed, there is a quilt in one 
of the closets.”’ ‘The man did not understand. Heasked, 
‘‘What did you say?” She said, “‘If our guest should 
need more cover, there is that crazy quilt in the closet.” 
Well, my English was very limited, but I knew full well 
what the word ‘‘crazy”’ meant, and the first thought 
that flashed in my mind was, after I had solemnly told the 
man that I had enough covering on the bed, ‘‘Was it 
possible in a land like this, so civilized and cultured, that 
people should keep such things in their homes?” And 
every time anything stirred in the night I thought the 
quilt was coming to see me. 

Now, I will come to my subject and speak just ten 
minutes. I have never heard a definition yet of the 
American ideal, therefore I venture this definition in 
this august assembly. To me the American ideal is 
cultured and beneficent freedom. There is a fear spread- 
ing, especially in New England and around Boston, that 
the American ideal is being swamped, and is in danger 
of extinction because of the influx of nations from across 
the seas. I do not believe that this delegation is going to 
swamp the American ideal. I believe, ladies and gentle- 
men, that any ideal which moves in the direction of normal 
and wholesome progress needs not fear extinction. If the 
American ideal is cultured and beneficent freedom, it is 
not only American, it is the aim and goal of the human 
race. Menfrom all nations, consciously and unconsciously, 
are seeking learning in preference to ignorance, righteous- 
ness in preference to sin, civic virtue in preference to 
corruption. I realize the problems which immigration 
is creating in this land, but let me speak to you from 
experience. I know three young men who came as steer- 
age passengers some sixteen years ago. One of them 
was sixteen years old: now he is thirty-two, and he is a 
respectable merchant in the city of Boston. He has 
come under the sway of the American ideal. Last night 
I was in his home. I looked into the bookcase and found 
books there that indicated to me a refinement of taste. 
When a young foreigner can appreciate the sweet and 
fragrant simplicity of Longfellow and the clear and deep 
vision of Emerson enough to own their books and read 
them, the evidence is clear that he has come under the 
sway and the transforming power of the American ideal. 

The second of those three young men is now a physi- 
cian in Chicago, also a respectable citizen. The third, 
who reached New York with nine cents in his pocket, 
forty dollars in debt, unable to speak English well enough 
to make his wants known, is now a Unitarian minister 
in Toledo. I thank you sincerely for applauding the word 
‘‘Unitarian.” 

One word more,—I have eight minutes more. It is 
said that the large and vast majority of immigrants are 
not so influenced by the American ideal. No, it cannot 
be expected. It cannot be expected that all the people 
of New England are influenced by the American ideal. 
Always the few must be the light centres and the lifting 
principles of every civilization. They are the powers 
on whose side are the eternal years of God. They are 
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the lambs among the wolves. But remember that the 
lamb is gaining and the wolf is losing every day. The 
progress of these multitudes is slow, and it is to the credit 
of human nature that it is slow. If human nature could 
be easily turned away from its old moorings, if it could 
be made suddenly to forsake its old haunts and its old 
habits, then the evidence is clear that human nature is 
shallow. And, if the American ideal could be mastered 
and fulfilled in the life of a foreign person in four or five 
years, the evidence then would be clear that the Ameri- 
can ideal is not high. You cannot find it fulfilled even in 
the city of Boston to its highest possibilities. There is 
one spot in Boston, one spot only where the American 
ideal has been realized to its fulness, and that is 25 
Beacon Street. The capacity of the soul of an individual 
must always be considered. If you would take a young 
foreigner and pour into him suddenly the American ideal, 
you would kill the man and still the ideal. I believe you 
all know the story of the Scottish lady who came home 
from church and told her husband how the minister 
preached about that awful place of hell fire and how we 
were going to burn and burn and burn for all eternity. 
Then he looked at her and said: ‘‘Mary, that can’t be so, 
that can’t be so. No constitution could stand it.’’ And 
so no constitution could stand the American ideal to be 
poured into it all at once. 

I believe, dear friends, that the American ideal is the 
goal and aim of all those who love to see human nature at 
its best. I have great faith in the spirit of democracy, 
and this gathering here to-night is a testimony to the 
great ideal of cultured and beneficent freedom. I have 
often thought what I would say if I were translated to 
heaven suddenly and heard the multitudes of men and 
women from all nations speak the language,—the language 
of holy affection, the language of human brotherhood, 
for which the ages have longed and never longed in vain, — 
what would I say? I know what I would say. In this 
foregleam of this clasping of hands across oceans and 
continents, and when I am translated to heaven to see 
this foregleam into the fulness of noonday, I shall fling open 
the portal of my being and say, ‘‘Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name.” 


Dr. CRoTHERS.—Friends, a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country and in prophesying for 
his own cause. It takes a good while sometimes for a 
cause to catch up with its prophet, but I think we Unita- 
rians have at last caught up with Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and 
he is going to give us a word before he goes for the mid- 
night train. 


REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


You are quite safe in my hands, because I must be gone 
in about four minutes. I am going back to Chicago, the 
city of unrealized ideals, and, if the foreign delegation 
would only go far enough, they would catch that best and 
most precious of inspirations, the inspiration of things 
to do and things undone, the inspiration of big jobs. I 
cannot give to you any message to-night, but I will, in 
behalf of Holland, give you by way of Wales, a parting 
word. 

Many years ago I went up into Michigan to help dedi- 
cate a Dutch church for our friends the Huguenots. ‘The 
programme was all in Dutch, the preaching, the praying, the 
Bible, the hymns, even the collection was in Dutch, and 
I alone had to speak United States. I was at my wits’ 
end to know how I could bridge the chasm between the 
United States and Holland. At last it was given me to 
say just this: I said, ‘‘Friends, I can’t understand your 
little words, I have missed your connectives, I have got 
lost in your adverbs and your pronouns, but I understand 
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the big words. When you talked about God, duty, 
destiny, Lincoln, Luther, and the rest of them, I knew 
what you were talking about, and that is all I care about.” | 

Last winter I was up in Michigan again in another city, 
and an old man, doubled under the weight of eighty-five 
years, sought me, and still in broken Dutch phrase said: | 
‘“‘Mr. Jones, many years ago in Grand Rapids you spoke 
some words about them big things. It has been much 
comfort to me. Mr. Jones, will you please, whenever 
you have time, do you speak for the big words again. 
The world wants more of the big words.” | 

I frankly confess that in these days I have lost a good ~ ; 
many of your connectives, you fellows. You talked not in 
United States; but I rejoice to-night with you that this 
Congress has emphasized the big words, and, in proportion 
as we emphasize the big words, we come into that great 
fellowship, not of things accomplished, but of tasks to. 
do, that splendid fellowship which defies the petty barriers 
of race and class as well as the barriers of creed and eccle- 
siasticism. And this Congress in its fulness and in its- 
might is going to dare to speak the hot, high words that will 
face the iniquities of trade, the corruptions of politics, as 
well as the arrogance of priests. And do you not go back 
from this country, you foreign delegates, taking as the 
type of the things accomplished by the Unitarian and 
liberal movements of America in the pretty little book 
that gives you the typical Unitarian churches. I am 
going up next Sunday night to Kenosha to dedicate a 
memorial church for Henry Simmons. They say it — 
is a beauty: its chancel is cut in stone, and has the Gothic 
ideal. But that is not the true memorial church of 
Henry Simmons,—no, not even the church in Minne- 
apolis, which you find in your books. But it is the public 
school building in Minneapolis, where the school board, 
out of a sense of fitness of things, put over the door the - 
naine of Henry Simmons. You come to Chicago, and they 
will show you where Brooke Herford works. They will 
not be able to give you an audience larger than he had. 
But the Church of the Messiah which you put into your 
book is no indication of the work of Brooke Herford in 
Chicago. Go with me next Saturday afternoon at one 
o’clock, where the great business marts on State Street 
turn out five or six thousand shop girls and shop women 
for a half holiday, and then you will see what Brooke 
Herford did in Chicago. The big Unity Church that was 
builded with the money of Boston in England after the 
fire has passed out of the hands of the Unitarians. It is 
now occupied by some Oriental lodge who deal in lamb- 
skin aprons made out of laundried linen. And you may 
not find Unity Church very easily. But go with me to 
‘Tittle Hell” in Chicago, and there you will find the Eli. 
Bates House, where the instrumentalities of helpfulness 
and holiness are brought to bear upon the unwashed girls 
and boys of this most miserable section in Chicago, and 
there is where Robert Collyer is honored. And so, if you 
want to’see what liberal work has done in Chicago, go 
with me to the juvenile court, where you see the wander- 
ing children gathered by the judge in the name of the 
State into his arms, and led like the true shepherd into 
the Father’s fold. Go into those outward places where 
the miserable are made a little less miserable and where 
the lonely are made a little less lonely, and you will find 
those the tasks to which the liberal gospel has applied 
itself. And the little accomplished there is a prophecy 
of the great work which you have in hand, a work of 
ameliorating the woes of life, of disarming the hatreds of 
the world. With the other brethren, we pray for the 
time when we must quit this killing business, and let 
us begin here. Quit our theological warfare, if we ever 
expect to quit our military campaigning. 

But my train is waiting for me, and I must go. Come 
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unwashed streets, and in its unkempt children, I may 
point you to inspiration more lasting and more effective 
than the lawns of Boston or even the classic walks of 


© Harvard. 


Dr. CroTHERS.—Friends, it is the fitting word with 
which for us toclose this meeting, the words which I am sure 
will long be remembered. Now may God bless us all. 


New Americans. 
The session of the Department of New Americans was 
held in Ford Hall on Tuesday afternoon, September 24, 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., presiding. 


Dr."HaLe.—lI,have had the great pleasure and the great 
honor of beinggasked to preside at this meeting. This 
is counted by me by far the most important gathering of 
the week. It is the one gathering which prophesies that 
we can do something, and that we know that we can do 
something, and that we are not satisfied by good talk or 
good seed,—that I take it to be the motto of free and 
liberal religion. 

I had hoped that the ladies and gentlemen from abroad 
who have come here would interest themselves, and I know 
they will, largely in the conditions of their own country- 
men who have come here already. The questions that 
they will want to ask are such questions as can hardly be 
put in a public meeting. I have therefore requested my 
friends at the different North End missions to prepare a 
little statement of a few points of interest in the lives of 
New Americans, which can be seen within twenty miles of 
the city of Boston. I have some copies of this little 
leaflet here. They are not for circulation among Ameri- 
cans born who know all about these things: they are for 
circulation among Italians and Bohemians and Germans 
and everybody else who does not know the difference 
between Blackstone Street and Park Street. 

The great question that arises before us here is, as we 
go down to the pier and see these people land, Who is 
going to take care of them? Well, you say, the Church 
of Christ is going to take care of them; and that is true. 
I am not going to say anything satirical. Iam not going 
to say anything bitter. It is perfectly true that the 
Christianity of this land takes care of them. The devil 
meanwhile on his side has plenty of emissaries who are 
on hand trying to take care of them. Your business and 
mine as citizens is to circumvent the devil there as we 
have in many of his proceedings. To carry out that cir- 
cumvention, we have established here the Young ‘Trav- 


- ellers’ Aid Society, which maintains two or three mission- 


aries who are at the different piers for the purpose of 
meeting the women who may arrive and may be exposed 
to temptations from the agents of the devil whom they 
meet. The Young Women’s Christian Association has a 
messenger doing the same work in the same way for the 
women, and one of the ladies who represents that Asso- 
ciation is present here and will be glad after the meeting 
to enter into conversation with anybody who cares for 
that. 

A little incident which took place here five minutes ago 
will show you what is the real character of the work ona 
large scale. Here is Mr. Holden, who will speak to us by 
and by. Mr. Holden comes to us, a Unitarian minister 
from a large manufacturing town in New Hampshire. In 
that town, he tells me, there are a thousand Italians. My 
foreign friends will excuse me if I say we have already 
learned to distinguish between northern Italians and 
southern Italians. These Italians are of the good kind; 
that is, they are from the north of Italy,—a thousand Ital- 
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ians living in that town. They came here because they 
hated the pope. I think they hate the pope as much as 
they hate the devil, and perhaps they hate him more. 
They live there a peaceful, honorable life, doing the duty 
that comes next their hands, and no clergyman of any 


‘denomination can speak to them in the language of their 


home. If their babies die, if their children die, there is 
not a Unitarian minister,—it seems there is not one of the 
five hundred who can speak Italian. My own Italian is 
so bad I am afraid they would not understand me if I 
went there. Doesn’t that show that we might have some 
opportunity for home missions here which might largely 
improve if we really wanted to? 

Iam not going to say anything bitter. I will say that 
our friends the Presbyterians and our friends the Bap- 


. tists have awakened to this necessity, and they are work- 


ing their home -missionaries as well as they can in the 
different lines. I had the honor myself to be mixed up in 
a way which gratifies me extremely with the little Walden- 
sian Church. I wrote a book once which brought in some 
Waldensians, and they have done me the favor to trans- 
late that book into the Italian language, and it has circu- 
lated in that country. Iam, I might say, a sort of bishop 
to the Waldensians in America. When I tell you that 
there are sixteen churches in the valleys of the Alps which 
take the name of Waldo, the founder of the body of 
Waldenses, that those sixteen churches maintain between 
two hundred and three hundred missions in different parts 
of the world, that they maintain a series of schools in 
Italy so good, so well conducted that people send their 
children to them when they will not send them to the 
government schools, I give some idea which I wish the 
American churches might take to hand and imitate, of 


-what is possible for a church which is wide awake and in 


earnest. Mr. André, I hope, will tell us something of the 
work of these people. 

Our work, as I have said, is on this side, and I cannot 
but. hope that before we adjourn we may have established 
those personal relations between people here who are in- 
terested in the immigrants from abroad and our friends 
on the other side of the water. We will tell you what we 
want of them, and they shall tell us what they want of us. 
You can hear me any day, but you cannot hear Mr. Jozan 
any day, and he has arrived now; and I am going to ask 
him to speak to you on any subject that he likes, so it has 
a connection with the welfare of these people who arrive 
I told Mr. Jozan yesterday that I built his 
church for him. ‘That was a slight exaggeration. I did 
meet the gentleman who arranged about the church the 
first time that we met. We talked in the Latin language; 
but, as some of the persons present do not familiarly speak 
in that language, Mr. Jozan is kind enough to speak in 
English. 


REV. N: JOZAN. 


I speak on a subject that is very near and dear to our 
hearts. As far as we are Christians, as far as we are 
members of the Christian family of men, we cannot help 
being interested in the goings and doings of those people 
who belong to our own-community or belong to other 
communities as well. I might just tell you by way 
of statistics that in the last twenty or thirty years there 
have come about two millions of Hungarian emigrants 
into America. I suppose that most of them have been 
actuated by a desire to better their own condition, to 
get a means of living, to get better pay for the work 
they do under circumstances that are sometimes unusual,— 
working deep down in the mines, working in factories 
and thereby exposing their lives to imminent danger 
so very often, as we may read in the paper. Well, 
as I say, there are about two millions of Hungarians 
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already settled in the mining districts of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio and throughout the whole land. There may 
be some farmers among them as well. And I feel greatly 
indebted to you, and especially to the Association, for 
this opportunity. I shall have, after this conference is 
over, a special commission -to see some of these colonies 
and to get themeinto touch with the Association, at 
least with the local minister, and find a way of bringing 
them into our own community—that is, those who are 
Unitarians by faith—and see whether they are happy 
in their settlement in America, and see if-they have 
come to stop here for good. And the best advice that 
I will give them certainly will be that, if they once make 
up their minds to look for a better condition than they 
can get at home in their native land, why, the best plan 
to adopt for them would be to stay here and naturalize 
themselves on this soil, which is the embodiment: of 
freedom, of liberty, of truth, and that native power of 
man that is upheld by the pillars, not only of solid rock, 
but of faith and hope and love. 

I might admit that some of our people come over here 
only for perhaps—I would not say merely for gain, 
but it is so that, if they want to clear their debts or if 
they want to buy a few acres of land at home, it is their 
best plan to come over to America and make up for it. 
Some of them do that. I do not think it is quite to the 
purpose, and it is wide of the principles that we hold 
and that we cherish in our hearts. I might tell you that 
the Unitarian colonists have not been cared for up to 
this point because there are not many of them and they 
are so far scattered. There are about six hundred souls 
in the districts that I mentioned before, and I suppose 
there would be members of the family joining them, 
so there would be about one thousand Unitarian Hun- 
garians settled in the “United States. But there are 
hundreds of thousands belonging to other religious bodies, 
and these are, I am aware, well cared for, inasmuch as 
the Calvinist churches have had settled congregations 
and pastors to administer to their needs from the be- 
ginning. These Calvinist churches and Ljtheran 
churches have had the pleasure of enjoying the help and 
support of the Presbyterian Board, which is a factor 
in this country. Latterly, Iam told, some of the congre- 
gations that have enjoyed so far for years and years 
the help and support of the Presbyterian Board have 
formed themselves as a separate Hungarian district 
under home management, and I know that there is a. 
great contention arising, owing to this fact. But for 
my own part—I cannot say that I have much experience 
on this subject because I am just beginning to start and 
find my way to our people—it seems to me that, if we 
could get the American Unitarian Association, and at 
least the sympathy of the American people, established 
towards these New Americans, as you call them, it would 
be indeed the prayer and aspiration of my heart and the 
heart of all my countrymen to see them happy and well 
situated in this land of liberty, and see that they are cared 
for in their religious needs, and see that their social 
Standing is not lowered, but lifted up to the high standard 
that you are all aiming at. 


Dr. Hatx.—The public by and large knows practically 
nothing about immigration. Many a man lives day after 
day without knowing how much the population of the 
country is enlarged. The figures of the statistics show 
that in the year 1906, 1,300,000 persons arrived here from 
Europe. ‘They show at the same time that 400,0CO per- 
sons of European birth went back from America to Eu- 
rope. That brings up a very curious question, Why they 
came and why they went back? and that is one of the 
questions which I cannot help hoping we may he helped 
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men can neither read nor write. 
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in by the presence of-friends who are with us{to-day. at 
am going to ask Mr. André of Florence, one of our Italian | 
friends,—and we will say for his encouragement that heis | 
a good Italian because he comes from the north of Italy,— _ 
I am going to ask him to address us on any subject he 


likes. 


REV. lL. E. TONY ANDRE, D.D., OF FLORENCE, ITALY. 


This section of the Unitarian Congress puts itself this — 
question, How to render aid to the emigrants of European ~ 
origin who have lately settled in the United States of | 


America. i a 
The majority of the emigrants whom you receive in 


your country are of Italian origin and principally from 
the south of Italy. i 

What is lacking to the Italians in order to find them- 
selves on your level? When we shall have answered this 
question, it will be easier to render aidtothem. s 

Their greatest need, in the first place, is sufficient in- 
struction. On the boat which I took to come to New 
York were numerous emigrants embarking at Naples, 
and I saw one of them who did not know how to sign the 
custom-house declaration which your authorities demand 
of passengers. All he knew how to do was to make a 
cross. And many others were doubtless in a similar con- 
dition. 

Not that the Italians of the south are ignorant by 
nature: they are, on the contrary, susceptible to learn 
quickly and well. I should compare them to a virgin 
forest : the soil is fertile, but it must be enriched. In Italy, 
especially in the southern sections, the schools and teach- 
ers are wanting. What wonder that many of the young 
The military service 
supplies in part this want of instruction. The recruits 
who cannot read or write receive, in fact, lessons; but the 
women and the young men of less than twenty-one years 
of age are not reached by this system. 

The first thing to do, then, is to instruct the emigrants. 
Their ignorance exposes them to be the victims of certain 
ones of their compatriots who win their confidence and 
shamefully abuse it. My attention has been called among 
others to an abuse which has for emigrants bad conse- 
quences. Unscrupulous compatriots who pose as small 
bankers receive the savings of the workingmen and 
either use them up, or lose them, or carry themaway. It 
may be said, in passing, that it would be an excellent step 
to establish Italian savings-banks; that is to say, where 
the Italian language would be spoken. 

This is not all. Not only are the Italian emigrants who 
come among you lacking instruction, but they have need 
of completing their education. Accustomed at home to 


submit themselves to be guided (for the Catholic educa-’ 


tion is composed of submission, and not of individual 
initiative), when they arrive among you, where all citi- 
zens are accustomed to guide themselves by themselves, 
in a spirit of practical liberty and of respect for the law, 
they are bewildered, as if lost. They are like young 
runaway colts, and it happens that, on the one hand, they 
abuse the liberty which they find, making bad use of it, 
and, on the other hand, that they allow themselves to be 
directed by unscrupulous persons, particularly by poli- 
ticians, often without their own consent. ‘The women 
above all need to learn to use the privileges accorded to 
their sex in America, privileges which do not exist in 
Europe, especially among all in Italy, where the woman 
is dependent upon the man. 
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This work of education cannot be done ina day. How — 


undertake it? It is not for me to advise you. Better 
than I you know what can be done in this sense. ‘The 
Italian is not a difficult subject, and you will find in him 


er 
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| objects of satisfaction. He adapts himself readily to 
| circumstances and to the new surroundings in which he is 
| called to live. Then he has good qualities: he is a work- 
j man, he is active, he is sober, he is grateful. Hedoes not 
} resemble certain children whom I have known, who are 
| overwhelmed with kindnesses and never return thanks. 
_ The Italian has an open heart; and, if one does him a kind- 
| ness, he knows how to see it and to recognize it. Oh, I 
, know it, he is reproached for making use too readily of 
the knife. It is a relic of ancient custom. Formerly it 
j was not easy to obtain justice in Italy, and every one was 
| compelled to execute it for himself. But little by little 
_the use of the knife is tending to disappear, and the 
| emigrants who come among you will free themselves from 
| it still more quickly. It is sufficient that they shall be 
convinced of the justice of the judges and of the recog- 
} nition of the good law. nd 

_ But our Congress is religious and is more concerned 
| with the. religious question. ‘The Unitarians who are 
concerned with the emigrant wish not only to aid them 
; materially, but also spiritually; for they understand that 
there cannot be true happiness for man without worship 
j and without religious knowledge. 

» On this side the task is great, and, I believe, difficult. 
, The Italian proletariat is ill prepared for religious liber- 
) alism. For a long time it has been under the domina- 
| tion of the priest. It does not search for religious truth: 
} it contents itself with accepting the catechism which has 
| been taught it and which often it does not even under- 
| stand. Its religion is made up of form; and, when it has 
| fulfilled the form prescribed by the Church, it believes 
) itself in harmony with heaven. Permit me, in this con- 
| nection, to tell you a story. 

_ A Calabrian brigand, having learned that a rich trav- 
| eller would pass by a solitary road, resolved to attack and 
) rob him; but as in this attack he feared that he might be 
| killed, and not wishing to go to hell or to purgatory, he 
| went to the curé of a neighboring village, placed a knife 
; at his throat, and compelled him to deliver him a plenary 
/ absolution for his past sins, as well as those which he 
| might yet commit in attacking a traveller. Now it hap- 
| pened that the police captured the brigand at the moment 
/ when he attempted to assassinate the traveller. Con- 
/demned by human justice, he protested. The thing 
_ appeared incomprehensible to him from the moment that 
he had in his pocket an anticipated absolution, and he 
| believed that he was in harmony with Heaven. 

| Irepeat, with men so ill prepared, the task is not easy, 
and all the more that, as soon as they have disembarked, 
the emigrants are drawn into the Catholic churches 
existing in the United States, and consequently kept in 
the current of ideas in which they have lived. 

'. A good thing to undertake to enlighten these men 
' would be, I think, to give them to read, above all, the New 
“Testament. There exists an excellent Italian transla- 
tion of the Gospels and of the Acts, published in Italy 
_by the Catholics, with the consent of the ecclesiastical 
authority. This could be distributed to them. If they 
have not a general knowledge of the gospel history, they 
will not understand the liberal tracts which it will next 
be necessary to distribute to them. 

__ If the Italians are ill prepared to receive liberal Protes- 
tantism, I believe, nevertheless, that it is the religious 
“thought that they will understand the more quickly and 
which: they, will accept the more willingly. Many immi- 
grants are ,anti-clerical, detesting the priest and reject- 
“ing?religion, because the militant socialism has prompted 
them to fear and detest that which is authority. ‘The 
Teligious liberalism which is made of individual respect 
and of sincerity, as well as of truth, cannot but present 
to them the religious thought in a friendly aspect. 
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I have noted some points of the problem. It is not to | 
me that it belongs to give these solutions. Who knows, 


even? Perhaps you have already undertaken all that I 
have suggested. Your good works are so multiple and so 
numerous that I have been astonished by them. Your 
charity has known how to penetrate everywhere and to 
do good to the emigrants: you have only to continue in 
the way which you already follow. 


Dr. HALE.—I am sure that you have gained new sym- 
pathy for the difficulties of these poor Italians when 
they are brought before a court or any such matter. 
Do not let us think that an Italian is simply a man who 
is trying to push a dagger into a man’s heart. We 
really owe too much to Italy to believe that. I will say 
something now as to the extreme difficulty of the prob- 
lem in hand. 

Up to this time the people who met our friends at the 
gates have been rather sporadic. The only Christian 
body, from the pope of Rome down to the Salvation 
Army, which has a permanent mission, are our friends 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, who are 
trying to take care of girls, and the Mormon Church. 
The Mormon Church, whenever I have been at a landing, 
had its man there in a long linen duster—you know him— 
to receive the Mormons. The other people who meet 
them are people who come because they—well, they 
have an axe to grind, and the person who arrives may 
be sent to some part of the country for which he or 
she is the least suited. A Sicilian orange girl may be 
sent to cut ice in Minnesota, and a Norwegian with a 
ski on his back may be sent to Florida to pick oranges. 
There is nothing to prevent that: that is occurring all 
the time. Under the new administration which has 
been determined upon at Washington agents are to be 
stationed at every one of the large ports who are in 
communication, through Mr. Powderly’s office, with 
the governors of the forty-five States, with the different 
labor bureaus of those States, and with the farmers 
and planters and other such people. A sufficient force 
of agents is to be at each landing-place to meet the man 
at the very beginning, and, before he gets switched off, 
send him to some place for which he is suited, the great 
effort being that the immigrants shall not be clustered 
together in cities as they are now far too much, but that 
each one of the forty-five States may have the advan- 
tage of this wave of human life which comes in upon us. 
I doubt if it is generally known in such an audience as 
this how few drops of the wave of immigration really 
strike west of the Mississippi River, and the effort which 
is to be made is in that direction. Persons who are 
sincerely interested in the subject may write to Wash- 
ington to the Department of the Interior for the last 
reports of Mr. Sargent and our friend Mr. Billings. 

Mr. Holden is so kind as to say that he will himself 
describe the position of the thousand Italians in whom 
he is personally interested in the town of Milford, in 
New Hampshire, and I have asked him to take a few 
minutes for that purpose. 


FRANCIS WILDER HOLDEN. 


When Dr. Hale announced from the platform if there 
was any one here who wished information, there were 
those in the front of the room who would give it to him, 
I came forward; and, because I asked a question or 
two, I find myself here to tell something of what I know, 
and perhaps more than I know just a little about. The 
town of Milford, N.H., has somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of one thousand Italians. Most of these might be 
called Italians from Northern Italy. ‘There are a few 
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from Southern Italy, and they have nothing what- 
ever to do with each other. The Northern Italian calls 
the Southern Italian a Dago,—does not speak of him 
in any better term than some of us have been accustomed 
to speak of those who are willing to come and dig our 
ditches and lay pipes for our sewers and our water. 
Nevertheless, we have those two classes. The Northern 
Italian is one that has struck for liberty. The Southern 
Italian does not care so much for liberty, he does not 
care so much to educate his children. I have not come 
in contact very much with the Southern Italians, but. 
I have come in contact with some of the Northern Italians. 
I want to tell you my introduction to those people, 
which was somewhat picturesque. One of my American 
people died. He was a stone-cutter. We have many 
stone-cutters in Milford. ‘The stone-cutters’ union is 
very strong. This American citizen had no good place 
from which a burial service could be conducted, and 
the undertaker came to me and asked if I would conduct 
the service and where it could be held. I said, ‘‘I will 
conduct the service and you may have it in the Uni- 
tarian church.’’ ‘The hour was set for Sunday afternoon. 
I walked down toward the church, and I heard music. 
Soon I saw a large body of men, two hundred and fifty or 
more, marching along the street led by the best band in 
New Hampshire, the Italian band of Milford. They led 
that body of people to the church, where they took their 
seats, and I conducted the burial services and laid away 
one of their fellow stone-cutters. From that day to 
this, whenever I meet those people or wherever I meet 
them, though I cannot talk with the Italians, they al- 
ways lift their hats and bow, a peculiar recognition. 
Now, if Dr. Hale should come there to speak, and it 


should be announced that he would conduct a religious. 


service in the Unitarian church or in any church, I do 
not believe one of those Italians would be there. I 
will tell you why. Their thought of the church is of 
some institution that takes away their freedom. The 
Northern Italian has struck for freedom, and nothing 
else will satisfy him. 

Let me give you a little experience of the Baptist 
minister, who thought he would do something for those 
people. He appointed a religious service in the school- 
house in the section of the town where they live. They 
would not come into that building because it was a 
religious service. They gathered around the outside 
of the building, but from a religious standpoint he could 
do nothing whatever with them simply because they 
had no use for religion if it was to destroy their freedom. 

Now let me tell you of another instance, an experience 
of this same minister. ‘There was a death in one of these 
families. ‘They had absolutely rejected the Catholic 
Church. They are Catholics. The women do not 
know what to do unless they can have some form of 
Catholicism or of the church where they can see it. 
They called upon the Baptist minister to bury one of 
their children. And, as he told me that experience, 
conducting a Protestant service under Catholic conditions, 
as he entered the room where the child lay, he found that 
candles were burning at the head and the foot of the 
casket. They knew nothing but their own form of 
religion. But their husbands, the men who had struck 
for liberty, would not permit or would not ask the priest 
to come to them. The Episcopal clergyman is called 
upon more often than any other to conduct these services, 
probably because the form is more nearly what they 
have been accustomed to. 

Let me tell you another experience. After I had been 
in Milford a couple of months I was in the Association 
rooms and went into the president’s office, and he said, 
in his cordial manner, ‘‘What can I do for you, sir?”’ 
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I said, ‘‘I have come here to ask you to do something § 
that I do not think you can do.” ‘‘What is that?”’ 
“Give me’ some Unitarian literature printed in the ¢ 
Italian language.” ‘‘No, sir, I cannot: we have none.” | 
But Dr. Eliot was equal to the emergency. He informed 3 
me that the English Unitarian Association have pub- 7 
lished a tract in the Italian language, and in the course ¢ 
of a month I received a little package of one of Mr.) 
Armstrong’s tracts, printed in the Italian language. | 

Last week my coat was out of order, and I took itt 
to the tailor. Two or three days afterward I called, 
and the Italian who did the work said: ‘‘I cleaned and: 
pressed your coat and hung it up to dry. You wait {- 
a few moments, and I will sew the buttons on.” I hac 1 
no sooner seated myself, waiting for him to sew those | 
buttons on, than he said, ‘‘You Unitarians have a good 5 
religion.” I said: ‘What dg you know about our re--) 
ligion? You have not been coming to church.” “Tip 
know, I am a stranger in your church, and I don’t come; | 
but you Unitarians have a good religion.” ‘Why ?” § 
“T have read a tract of your Unitarian religion: Arm- 7 
strong wrote it.” = 


Dr. HALE.—We are so fortunate that I am able to in- 7 
troduce to you one of the most distinguished represen- 
tatives of the scholars of the city of Prague, Prof. | 
Masaryk from that city. We have asked him to speak : 
to us of the Slavonian Bohemian representations ini 
America, the number of whose representatives is much 1) 
larger than this audience supposes. S| 


PROF. T. G. MASARYK OF PRAGUE. 


I am to speak of the Slavonians, of whom there are 7 
about 4,000,000 living in your country. I am to speak + 
more especially of the Bohemians. I have no right to 
speak in their name. I will communicate some observa- - 
tions I made in this country recently, and twice before 7 
when I was here. I would not dare to discuss the whole 7 
problem of immigration. I will give you just a few of 
my own observations. 

I remember when I first came to America that on the 9. 
boat I saw a little girl. She had her address checked on! 
her breast. She could not speak with anybody—not 
English, of course. I had the impression of a living box 
or trunk being checked and sent to America. That is the 4 
first impression I had of the immigration problem. And 
afterward when I came here, for instance, to Pittsburg ¥ 
or Allegheny, and observed the life of the miners, I saw 
again living trunks and boxes which are used for the in- 
dustry of your great country. A man cannot speak j 
with his fellow-citizens. He cannot speak with his own §- 
children. It is touching to see how among our Slavonians 4 
and Bohemians very often the family is broken up sim- 
ply because nobody is left to take care of the children. 
The father and mother are in the mines: the children 
live on the street, pick up the English language, forget 7 
their own. ‘The father and mother cannot speak English, | 
and so they cannot converse, father and child. I sawy 
this very often, not only in Pittsburg, but in New York, } 
Chicago, everywhere. And so I see that the problem is, | 
of course, that the people coming here should as soon, 
as possible learn English. But that is not enough, to) 
know English, even if they speak it very well. It is not) 
a question of language only, but of citizenship-communion, || 
of spiritual communion. For these people learn English jj) 
as they can. They learn it in the public schools, they 
pick it up on the streets, and so on; but they are not 
citizens, they are not Americans, and they cannot bei 
because they are out of spiritual and civic communion}, 
with you, They do not communicate, and they cannot,||) 
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difficult. 
_and of spiritual life, and that is wanting. I often hear 
from clergymen and men who care for religion, ‘“Your 
_ Bohemians are free thinkers; they are hostile to re- 
 ligion; they are atheists.” 


& ple. 
_ fully cared for than he is in his own country. But there 


- you would meet them. 
- meeting. 
_ meetings here, but was invited by my countrymen to 
_ speak. Before I came they wrote me to speak on the 
_ political and social situation of Bohemia and of Austria. 


I often am told by Americans, ‘There is a kind of clan 


instinct among these Slavonians: they gather where 
they shall be assimilated with us.” 


assimil Of course, if you 
would say assimilation only by language, that is not 
What I mean is the assimilation of culture 


It is true that very many 
of them are free thinkers, and perhaps atheists,—I can- 


not tell,—but I know these free thinkers and atheists 
_ long for spiritual life. 
_ to them excepting the Roman Church. Catholicism 
_ is spreading, of course, here in the United States; and it 
soon will be, and I suppose it is already, a great problem 


They have nobody to give it 


of this country. The Roman Church meets these peo- 
A Bohemian and a Slavonian will be more care- 


is a minority of the people, perhaps half of them, who 


dislike every sort of ecclesiastical and religious life, sim- 


ply because in Austria, where they come from, they 


_ know only the Roman Catholic Church, the church of 
_ the state, and they hate the state church. 
meet them on their own ground, and of course in their 
_ language, you will see that these ‘‘atheists’” will be 
very good—I won’t say Christians, but religious imen; 


If you would 


and I am sure if Jesus were to come again, he would go 


_ to these atheists, to these people who do not care anything 
_ for religion, because they are cast out of spiritual commun- 
_ ion, and because they have no opportunity of hearing 
_ and seeing what true religion is. 


And so I wish that they could meet you, and that 
I think they are ripe for this 
I came here Sunday and was engaged for the 


When I came to speak to them, I saw that they would 
like better to hear something of—as they styled it— 
philosophy and religion. And these simple workingmen 


| and atheists desired that I would speak on the aim of 
_ life and on the problems of religion and philosophy. 


_ They could not express clearly what they wanted, but 


I saw it was their hunger and thirst -for spiritual life. 
That is my impression; and, as I would say once more, I 
only wish the Unitarians could and would meet these 


4 my poor, unfortunate people. 


Dr. HaLe.—It is not the first time in history that 


4 Christendom has needed a voice from Bohemia to awake 


it from the dead, and I dare say we may get such a sum- 


mons again and again and again. 


As we have been speaking of Slavonians, let me tell a 


single point which happened here a few years ago when 
_ we had our first importation of Russian Jews, the first 


i time any had landed in Boston. 


; the Hebrew societies took care of them. 


From the Hebrew 
Charitable Society we got hints of the first value as to 


a the care of these poor people who had been kicked out 


of Russia. 
- in Boston, where we were not used to them, did not 


I think there arrived 40,000 Russian Jews 


understand them; and the very skilful arrangements of 
A year later, 


- in speaking at a large public meeting, I asked the 


' gentlemen of the press to make note of what I said. 
I said that I did not believe that in that one year one 


of those Russian Jews had been known in any poorhouse 
or house of correction or other place of detention in Mas- 


 sachusetts, and that I would be obliged to any person 
- who would give me the name of any such individual. 
' Again and again I repeated that challenge in public, 
- and we did not hear of a single person from that immi- 
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gration who in a year’s time had been any weight on the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts or on the town. I 
repeat that challenge now and will say that we have 
been very largely indebted to our friends from Russia 
for the persons whom they have sent here. The children, 
as our children know, are taking their places in the pub- 
lic schools with those who study hardest and achieve 
the most, and I do not want any person to think we are 
neglecting these problems. I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you now one of our own community here, I 
might say, who comes to us from Minnesota and is the 
president of the Norwegian Unitarian Association,— 
Rev. Mr. Norman. 


REV. AMADEUS HALVDON NORMAN. 


You are trying an experiment, friends, which has never 
been tried since history began. Instead of keeping this 
beautiful continent, this almost paradise like district to 
yourselves and shutting your gates to suffering humanity 
outside, you have most magnanimously opened the gates 
and permitted the oppressed poor from all lands, be- 
longing to all peoples, to come to your shores and make 
their homes among you. A million of such are landing 
on your shores every year, and being distributed through 
the various parts of this great land. It is the most won- 
derful experiment that has ever been undertaken. And 
you need all the acquired culture, all the acquired under- 
standing of human nature in order to solve the great and 
mighty problems that this opening of the gates will in- 
volve. ‘The founders of this country were deep thinkers. 
They laid the foundations deep and strong for the might- 
iest people, I believe, that this world has ever seen. It 
has been fashionable in certain quarters during these last 
few years to belittle the work of those men, to belittle the 
maxims laid down in the immortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But, in spite of all that may be said to the con- 
trary, I believe that the substance of these maxims is ever- 
lastingly true, and that you and I, that all men, are created 
to be free and independent sons and daughters of the 
living God; that it is the duty of the strong to help the 
weak; that ultimately the salvation, the continuance of 


-the strong himself, depends on his willingness to help his 


weaker and more unfortunate brothers. No work can be 
greater than this. No work is nobler, no work can be 
more important. And no people on this earth has yet 
entered into such ventures with the wholeheartedness that 
you, friends, of New England have done. 

Our mission as Liberal Christians, I take it, is a twofold 
one. Weare, in the first place, to try and do what we can 
to help to develop a better class of men and women who 
will live better, purer, and nobler lives. We are, in the 
second place, to try to help to perfect the principles of 
true liberty by helping to develop a better class of citi- 
zenship. A few of us ‘‘New Americans’’ in the West’ 
have begun to think that, as we have left our political 
parties behind us on the other side of the ocean, and are 
trying to find our ways into the political parties of our 
adopted fatherland, so we will try to find our places as 
well as we can in the religious and moral forces of this 
country. We will try to merge as fast and as speedily 
as we can in all the forces that are working for the ad- 
vancement of the highest and best life in this our adopted 
fatherland. This work is greatly needed. In my State, 
Minnesota, for instance, we have 2,000 Lutheran churches. 
We are not without churches, but these churches are but 
a little removed from the old Catholicism. It would seem 
ill in me to stand here before you and talk to you about 
people who are not here to hear me, and consequently 
who are not in a position to answer me. But I will just 
illustrate the need of a sound view of life and of religion 
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among our people by an illustration, and I will let that 
speak for itself. 

A year ago one of the greatest Lutheran denomina- 
tions held its annual meeting in Duluth, Minn. A reso- 
lution was proposed to the convention, a convention of 
something like two thousand representatives, . deploring 
the loss to the denomination of two ministers during the 
past year, without stating the cause. Some independent 
minister in the audience inquired. He wanted to havethem 
set forth in that resolution the reasons why the denomi- 
nation deplored the loss of these-two men, but that was 
squelched. Now, what were the facts in this case? The 
facts were these; that one of these men, a very fine man, 
had graduated from their school, from their college in the 
West, and after that he had sojourned in New England, 
had spent a year, I think, at Yale College and had been 
somewhat tainted by the peculiar views that prevail at 
Yale,—not very serious, we would think, but for them it 
was very important indeed. This man was dismissed in 
disgrace from the denomination. The other man, also 
a minister, had left his family, his poor wife with several 
children, and gone where no people knew where he was, 
and had done other things that it would be a disgrace to 
mention in an audience like this. But these two men 
were placed in the same position from this ecclesiastical 
point of view. 

Friends, there are many here to speak to you, and I 
know that my time will soon be up. But I want to say 
to you that you have undertaken a great work amongst 
the New Americans of the West, a very important work, 
both religiously and socially. But you must remem- 
ber, friends, that great thoughts are slow in fruition. It 
takes time for them to be rooted deeply. It is no easy 
task to win a considerable number of men and women 
from the old views and the old life into the new view and 
the new life that is dawning on us. And one of the great- 
est difficulties that we have to face is to find the right 
men to lead inthis movement. Ido not believe that any 
set of men since the early stages of the Reformation has 
ever had to face such problems as the modern man, and 
especially the modern minister, has to face. It is com- 
paratively easy for a man to get his head out from the old 


dogmas, to be liberated from the old creeds, the old in- ~ 


tellectual hindrances; but it is quite a different matter 
to become so thoroughly grounded in the ideals of the 
new life and the new thought as to be able to stand for 
it and to speak to his men with power in life as well as in 
word. Here is our greatest difficulty.’ But with your 
great magnanimity, your great generosity in sustaining 
us and advising us in every way possible, I assure you 
that we will go forward step by step as earnestly, as 
sincerely as we can and give what we are, what we have, 
to advance our beautiful, our deep, our broad, common 
religion among our new countrymen in the Western 
States. I thank you. 


Dr. HALE.—Since I came into the hall I have been 
informed that we have here a gentleman who I hope 
will say a word to us upon the distribution of the great 
immigration. The great problem at this moment is 
that the stream of immigration may not be confined into 
five cities, but that it be scattered among the forty-five 
States. Senator Hinds represents Hinds County in the 
Senate of Mississippi. 


SENATOR HINDS OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. Chairman, Country-women, and Gentlemen,—The 
reason I use this phrase is, of course, none of us can 
claim true Americanship unless we have Indian blood, 
and your humble servant’s father being a Moor and his 
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mother part Indian, therefore I can claim upon this 
platform American blood. And under those auspices — 
I am glad to have the chance to talk to this Liberal 

Congress. I was travelling in Japan when this move- 

ment held its first meeting in England. I am Sat- 

isfied that under Unitarian auspices it will be a success, 

because I am glad to say upon this plaform that not 
one of the Unitarian churches has followed the despoilers 

who drew the color line in religious bodies. And, when- 

ever they do, whenever any party or any religious party 

or any State or government will draw a line upon its cone 

stituents, it is not worthy of the respect of the American 

people; and I am satisfied that the Unitarians are gen- 

erous and in favor of liberality. I delight to be with | 
Dr. Hale: I know his record. I delight to be also with 
other speakers whom I have not heard, but whom I have 
read of. I know that this movement is going to be 
a success, and I hope that it will take great hold in the 
Southland, because you may remember you have an 
American constituency in the Southland who in the next 
census will number nearly 15,000,000 whom you do not 
know of. The census enumerators have not been in 
the Black Belt. I don’t believe that I have ever been 
enumerated. ‘The Unitarian church has always been 
open to everybody, thanks to God. And I stand 
here to applaud it, to eulogize it in that direction. 
You must not forget that these American-bred brown 
and yellow men were born among you of American 
ancestry for two hundred years back, and are to-day 
the best friend the white man has. There is no use in 
talking. They guarded your sisters in the Southland 
when the men of the South were fighting to enslave 
them, and were always true. Do not follow the news- 
paper reports and magazine writers and think that the 
negroes are all bad. You do not find an’ educated black 
man or a brown man or a colored man with good educa- 
tion and good training in any American house of cor- 
rection. We want to get those people with us. We 
must open our doors and let them discuss the questions 
and receive them in our councils and take their advice. 
They are part of you and will be among you and will 
help you in both war and peace unless you disorganize 
them by your treatment. I am thankful to be among 
you, and I hope that the next liberal meeting you hold, 
I don’t care where it is, you will have a delegation 
and a representation of the black, brown, and yellow 
people from all parts of the country. 


Dr. HALe.—Before the meeting closes let me say that 
if any person is really interested in seeing the arrival 
of immigrants, we have left some instructions upon the 
table, and Miss Higgins and the other people who know 
about it have prepared a few hints for the people who 
are in Boston the coming week as to the way in which 
they can spend their time. Now, as I say, I need never 
introduce Mrs. Howe to any audience in the civilized 
world. 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 


I am just up from a residence of many weeks in the 
country and came with some inconvenience and fatigue; 
but the attraction of this great meeting made it im- 
possible for me to stay away, and I am very glad that 
I came here, for I feel so at home in it. I feel that it 
has the real atmosphere of a human family, and there- 
fore we are all at home. | 

I have long wished that we might find a religious basis 
which should greatly extend the sympathy of the different 
Christian denominations. I must have a word about 
that because it is a subject so near my heart. J do 
not suppose that we shall attain it in this convention, 
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it € Just as all people are agreed that 
_ honesty is important, and so many other things upon 
| which there is no question, so I wish that it may be that 
| there shall be no question among civilized people whether 

_ they are religious or not, because religion is a prime 
necessity of the human character. 

I want to say a little word about the special subject 
of this meeting this afternoon. Quite a number of years 
ago I was one of a number of ladies who went all over 
the country every year holding a congress of women, 
at which we tried to present and discuss matters that 
seemed very important for human society everywhere. 
At one of these I tried very hard to have a thorough 
presentation of the alien races in America. I found it 
very difficult to get any available knowledge about the 
subject. I wanted to find out how the Germans were 
living, how far they became a part of American society, 
how far they resisted and held back. I wanted to 
know the same thing about the Poles and Hungarians 
and about the Italians. Well, here in Boston we know 
a good deal about the Italians, because there have been 


| various associations devised especially to aid the immi- 


grants, and I was once an officer in one of these; but we 
were Protestants, and it seemed better to many to allow 
the Catholic Church to take care of these people. I was 
not consulted in this. I should not have been of this 
opinion; but the care of the immigrants passed into their 
hands. But I am very much interested and enlightened 
by what has been said here:about the aptitude of these 
foreign races for a rational system of religion. Of course 
our Catholic friends, who have many excellent points, 
too much insist that what is not Catholic is irreligious. 
I hope that a great many of them have learned quite 
the contrary from living among us, but that is a great 
difficulty in reaching the Latin populations. They 
are so possessed with this idea that, when they give up 
the Catholic Church, they think that they give up re- 
ligion altogether. Now, if there is any religion that 
ought to help those people, it is the Unitarian religion. 
We are bound to do it. I am much interested to hear 
of Unitarian literature being published in Italian. I 
remember quite a while ago I was much surprised to 
find that to South America the Methodists send a great 
many zealous missionaries who are taught to speak 
Spanish fluently. I think that we Unitarians also 
must go in fora gift of tongues. We must learn these 
different languages, and we must see that this good lit- 
erature, this uplifting, convincing literature which 
recognizes the human values in all races, diverse but 
sacred and deep and solid,—it is our business, I think, 
that this should be widely given and used. And par- 
ticularly, seeing so many women here, I am sure at 
least a score of women’s clubs are represented here, and 
I should advise them,—I used to call myself once a 
mother of clubs, but my family now is quite beyond 
my control,—I should recommend the study of this 
subject. It is a very pressing need and deeply interest- 
ing, and I think the women’s clubs could take it up to 
great advantage. 


Dr. Hate.—I have been so fortunate as to secure to 
speak to us this evening Mr. Tuckerman, who bears a 
name that is hallowed in Boston, and Mr. Bloomfield, 
who is, I had almost said, the pope of the North End. I 
don’t know how he will like that. He will address you on 
the condition of affairs there. 


MR. MEYER BLOOMFIELD. 


In the name of my people I must express a tribute of 
respect to Prof. Masaryk, because to many of us who 
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have followed Russian affairs closely his name stands out 
as one of the great moral leaders in that part of Europe 
at the present time. I should like in two minutes to 
dwell on two or three points very appropriate to a con- 
ference of this sort, which are the result of eighteen years 
of life on the East Side of New York and seven years in 
the North End of Boston. If this company here were 
the legislative body that Dr. Hale prays over during the 
winter in Washington, I think our first bill would be that 
no immigrant with children to bring up should be al- 
lowed to live in a city of over 10,000 population during at 
least the waiting period of naturalization. The most 
serious problem of a foreign quarter is the most serious 
problem of the whole city. The people come into an 
atmosphere of irreverence. The big city spells irrever- 
ence, and that is destructive of most of the traditions that 
the people of all nationalities bring with them,—traditions 
which no customs -inspection or official inspection could 
possibly detect, yet the greatest moral wealth of the immi- 
grant who comes to our shores. Now, therefore, all our 
efforts must be made in a sense as substitutes, as counter- 
irritants to this irreverence, and that is the explanation 
of a great deal of social work. 

Let me point out this general truth, as I think it is, 
that no social work, no mission work, no effort at what we 
call betterment in a crowded quarter isat all worth while 
unless it realizes that the economic daily needs of the peo- 
ple are just as much a religious question as catechism. 
We are shooting in the air unless we see the connection 
between tenement conditions and the spiritual life. And 
let us at once make up our minds that no fine church has 
any right to exist in a big city when human beings are 
forced to live in tenements. ‘he aim of all our effort is 
not to reform people as though they need us to reform 
them, but it is to make reformers of them, because they 
have the capacity for leadership if we once stir them 
right. 

The city of Boston, through certain consecrated men 
and women like Charles F. Dole, Miss Vida Scudder of 
Wellesley, and others, is about to publish through the 
Boston School Board a book which is now in press, and 
which I wish to call to your attention. It will help us 
everywhere. It is called, “A Civic Reader for the New 
American.” The object of it is to replace the “See. the 
Cat” book with which we insult the intelligence of the 
immigrant in the night schools, with the language of the 
environment, with the language of civic duty. And to 
my mind it is just as sound pedagogy to teach the emi- 
grant, ‘‘See the ash barrel,” as it is, ‘‘See the Constitu- 
tion,’ which even lawyers cannot understand. So this 
new book, I think, is a step in the right direction; and I 
was informed ‘that a prominent association of this city 
would have it translated into Italian as a civic document. 
This book, through its chapters on the health laws and 
the streets and the backyards, will soon show the people 
of our crowded quarter that, if they only know their rights 
and insist upon them, the so-called slums, which are the 
result always of slum city governments, may disappear, 
and we shall then be in a better position when people of 
the crowded districts will co-operate with you, well 
wishers and friends of a better life. 


Dr. Hate#.—I think every one in the audience will see 
that, if we do not know about the relations which the 
native-born American of three centuries has to the new- 
comer of the last five years, it is our own fault and not 
theirs. I visited myself, one September day, the Han- 
cock-Cushman school at the North End, where there 
were 306 girls who had been admitted into that school 
within a month. Of the 306 girls there was not one who 
could speak the English language. They were all the 
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population, observe, of that district who were entitled 
to come to school, and there was not in that district a 
girl between five and fifteen who could speak the English 
language when she came there. There was not in that 
school a Scotch girl nor a French girl nor an Irish girl nor 
a Welsh girl. I was told that there was one French girl 
there,—yes, Marie was a French girl, and Marie was sent 
up to speak to me. It turned out that Marie came from 
Italy, and that her father had stopped in Paris for a year 
with his family, and that was the reason that a French 
girl was there. But, with the exception of that one 
‘French girl,” there was not in the school of 306 girls one 
person from the west of Europe. Italy was the first 
country; the most largely represented was Russia; the 
next largest was Germany. ‘There was a very respectable 
number of Arabs, a number of Syrians whose native lan- 
guage was that of Jesus Christ; but there was only one 
girl from Western Europe. Now, it is our business to 
teach those girls, and their mothers and .their fathers, 
to become American citizens. I am disappointed that 
we have not here a gentleman from New York to tell us 
of the magnificent arrangements in the city of New York 
in this regard. It is the habit of New York,—I don’t 
believe there is a city in the world which has taken more 
attention in such matters,—the gentleman who has 
charge of the evening lectures in New York arranges that 
every evening from the rst of October to the rst of June, 
from the Bronx on the north around to Staten Island and 
Brooklyn on the south, there shall be free lectures on the 
duties of American citizens on these very matters of which 
Mr. Bloomfield has been speaking to you. ‘These lecture 
rooms are crowded with the New Americans who want 
to learn their own duties, and every step which we shall 
take here in Boston or in Eastern Massachusetts in that 
regard will be seconded and helped. 


Social and Public Service. 


The Department of the International Congress called to 
consider Social and Public Service was held at the Old 
South Meeting-house, on Wednesday, September 25. 
The chairman, Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, in opening the 
meeting said :— 


Friends, this is one of the shrines of American patriot- 
ism, and it is still one of our great educational institutions, 
productive of the very highest type of American citizen- 
ship. This is one of our ancient meeting-houses, closely 
associated with our national history. In its very shadow 
Benjamin Franklin was born over two centuries ago, and 
there are many interesting and memorable events clus- 
tered about this ancient meeting-house. When it was 
abandoned some thirty years ago asa place of worship 
by the congregation over which Dr. Gordon so graciously 
and eloquently presides, it became a centre for education 
in patriotism, under the supervision of Edwin D. Mead. 
Here every year courses of lectures are given by prominent 
men to interested school teachers and students on the 
great questions that group themselves about our national 
life; and the Old South Leaflets, reprints of addresses of 
great value and other literary matter pertaining to our 
national history, are widely spread over the nation, and 
already they constitute a very remarkable literature of 
patriotism and power. 

But I do not stand here this afternoon to describe this 
ancient edifice or the work that goes forward so success- 
fully within these walls. We have met to consider the 
great question of the relation of religion to social life, and 
1t is a question that demands our best thought and our 
best feeling, In the last few years I have heard a great 
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deal about the religious outlook. Friends, I am not so 


much interested in the religious outlook as I am in ~ 


the religious output. It is not the outlook from our 
position, but what are we ourselves putting forth into 
the world? Not our prospect, but what is our product? 

I have heard also a good deal about the Unitarian op- 
portunity and the liberal opportunity. 
another point on which I would put more emphasis, and 


that is this: the Unitarian obligation, the liberal obli- 


gation, what we owe to humanity, not our selfish oppor- 
tunity, but our obligation, holding this great faith in 
trust. 

We hear the plea, and with interest and approval, of a 
reconstructed and enlarged theology that shall be in 
harmony with democracy. All that is worthy; but, more 
than a new theology, we need a new religion, making itself 
felt through a new church, remembering that religion is 
something more than a private conviction. It is a life, 


a great truth, that many of us liberals have forgotten; 


and, as liberals stand at the judgment bar of the world 
to-day, the world is asking, ‘‘What can you send out into 
our midst in the line of moral regeneration, in the line of 
spiritual fervor, in the line of organic effort for the uplifting 
of humanity?’ We are going to be judged as a religious 
movement by our contributions to the spiritual life of 
humanity and the social amelioration of human society. 

We hear to-day a great deal about applied Christianity. 
I would widen the term and speak of applied religion,—the 


necessity of having a religion that can be applied and the — 
And that 


necessity of applying the religion that we have. 
is just our object here this afternoon, to consider these 
great questions that link themselves to the social better- 
ment of human society and human life; and it is with 
great pleasure that we have with us one who has won a 
large place in Great Britain by his eminent services along 
these lines. We will hear from Mr. Maddison, who is 
at present a member of the House of Commons, and he 
will speak to us upon ‘‘Religious and Social Reform.” 


FRED MADDISON, M.P. 


Standing in the Old South Church of Boston, one is 
surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses to the vitality of 
religion as a progressive force in the affairs of men. The 
colony of Massachusetts itself sprang into being out of a 
deep and abiding religious conviction shared by the men 
of that day, and the same spirit animated the great foun- 
ders of your illustrious republic. The Puritan never 
divorced his religion from his politics. ‘These worthies 
believed, with William Penn, that ‘‘a man should make it 
part of his religion to see that his country is well governed.” 

But since those early days times have changed, and the 
problems of our day are different. They were formerly 
largely political, they are now to a great extent economic. 
Has, then, religion in our generation any message for the 
toiling millions in mill and mine, workshop and factory ? 
Religious liberals ought to have no difficulty in answer- 
ing so important a question in the affirmative. Our 
faith is a simple one and therefcre a powerful one. We 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth, in the divine origin and destiny of man, and in 
the oneness and the persistence of the life of the spirit 
here and there, in this world and in all worlds. 

We have no anathemas for the sincere unbeliever, and 
we ought to have no apologies for the wrong-doer, whether 
he be rich or poor. A thief is not made honest by living 
in the West End of London or on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, not even if he runs a church and owns a minister. 
But too often the pulpit thunders violently at vice in the 
Bowery or Whitechapel, and fawns on it in high places. 

Friends, you have got to make your minds up. You 
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cannot retain your influence over the people if you do that. 
Its influence is dependent upon its discriminate applica- 
tion to men and women as such, apart from their stand- 
ing in society. But submit, sir, that the function of the 
religious teacher is not to settle for us details of policy, 
not to tell us whether we should be Democrats or Repub- 
licans, Liberals or Tories. We can manage that for our- 
selves. 
Religion begins by reminding the 
world that the whole human family, irrespective of race, 
nationality, or color, are the sons and daughters of God. 
But in my view this Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man does not in any way commit us to that dis- 
ordered cosmopolitanism which, in the name of brother- 
hood, treats humanity as though it lived in a world joss- 
house, instead of in the separate families of nations, who 


learn to love other families and so bring about a real 


international fraternity. 

But this thought of the fatherhood of God does give 
a reality to the work of social amelioration. If we really 
have a common divine Father, a state of society which 
often leaves the industrious poor and the idle rich, cannot 
be for the religious man the last word of social policy. 
But there is in my view a danger here. I have known 
followers of liberal religion so touched with the infir- 
mities of their poorer brethren, and so sensitive and alive 
to the evils in our midst, which ought to be remedied, that 
they have thought proper to throw themselves into what 
are vaguely enough called the ‘‘Advance Movements,” 
with the result that they have lost their position as re- 
ligious teachers and have not been thought very much of 
in the ranks to which they have gone. 

Because we have not yet abolished poverty from our 
midst is no reason why we should destroy individual 
possessions, as the state socialist is seeking todo. Com- 
munism, as Joseph Mazzini, the inspired prophet of 
democracy, more than half a century ago declared, might 
bring to the sons of men a system which would prevent 
hunger, but it would be the life of the beaver, not that of 
progressive man. What is wanted is not the abolition 
of private property, without which there is no real security 
for individual liberty, but its wider equitable distribution. 
This surely ought to appeal to all professors: of all re- 
ligions. Whilst rejecting the materialistic conception of 
life, they realize the enormous power of environment. 

Friends, poverty is the common foe of progress. It 
limits and sometimes destroys human development, and 
you get the same result by an excess of wealth at the 
other end of the social scale. We want neither the million- 
aire nor the pauper. Religion claims for God and man- 
kind the fullest and most complete life, physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual. Religion then must of necessity be 
concerned with all the agencies which go to bring about 
this desired result. 

Now, necessarily, the brief time at my disposal will 
only permit a brief reference to two of these agencies; 
namely, Trades Unionism and Labor Copartnership. 
Of the first there is an enormous amount of misrepre- 
sentation or of misunderstanding, probably a little of both. 
The ignorant misunderstand it and the interest oppo- 
nents misrepresent it. I quite agree that it is a subject 
on which we are not likely to get anything like complete 
agreement. One has only to mention such burning top- 
ics, well known to you here in America, as the open shop, 


_ the black-list of employers (which of course they always 


deny), and the boycott of the trades union, which they 
do not deny, in order to raise very fierce controversies. 
Here it might be not amiss to just give a figure or two 
taken from the official returns of the trades unions of 
England. I do not take these figures out of preference 
for my own country, although that preference is very 
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marked, but I take them for the more substantial reasons, 
or, rather, two reasons, that, first of all, England is the 
home of organized labor, the beginning of organized 
labor, and we have a larger proportion to the popula- 
tion than any other great country in the world; and, 
secondly, our trades unions have got to the mature 
stage where alone we can judge any institution. I 
merely quote a figure or two to disabuse the minds of any 
who imagine that, when organized labor does reach the 
settled stage, it is'not the kind of thing which certain 
people seem to think it is. 

Now, taking the last ten years published, the average 
annual expenditure was £1,605,000—not dollars. Of 
this amount the average expenditure on strikes and 
lock-outs, all disputes, was only £234,000. In other 
words, for every £100 spent per year, less than £15 went 
to industrial disputes, showing that we in England, at 
any rate, are not by any means in love with the strike 
as a weapon which we like to use frequently. 

But, friends, my appeal for a favorable consideration 
for trades unionism is confined to the vital principle 
of organized labor,—collective bargaining. If you take 
this away, nothing is left; but, if you let it remain, all the 
excesses—and there are many, which all good men de- 
plore—are no necessary part of it. Now what is col- 
lective bargaining? Why, simply a means whereby 
the units of labor may bargain on something like equal 
terms with concentrated and organized capital through 
the chosen spokesmen of the workmen. Surely, friends, 
this is an insistence upon the essential conditions of 
buying and selling. Our laws, and probably yours, 
constantly speak of a free purchase made by a free buyer 
of a free seller, and collective bargaining only seeks to 
secure that desirable end. It has proved to be the only 
way in which, in these days of financial corporations, of 
which you know, I am glad to say, far more than we do, 
this can be done. In the absence of this collective 
bargaining, I venture to say, there can be no freedom 
for the ordinary workman; and nothing is more sicken- 
ing to me—and some of its worst echoes have come from 
Boston—than to hear non-unionism advocated in the 
name of liberty. Liberty has many such incidents to 
record, and none worse than this. 

Organized labor has its faults, as every other human 
institution has, including the Church and including 
the liberal churches, and I confess and admit that it 
does at times act contrary to the common weal; and, 
whenever it does, though I am a trades unionist my- 
self, it must be dealt with impartially and sternly. 
But I am here to say that its net results have been good. 
It has enabled men to be industrial freemen instead of 
the mere slaves of capital. 

But, friends, I do not claim your favorable considera- 
tion for organized labor merely on this ground, though 
I think it is strong. Every man and woman in this 
room and every citizen of the United States, whatever 
may be their politics, are alive to the dangers of industrial] 
strife and conflict, even when they are not accompanied 
by some of those wild scenes which occasionally occur 
in your country as well as in our own. In the interests 
of the republic and of the commonwealth and the com- 
munity, it is most undesirable that a state of war from time 
to time should exist in our midst, a war which on the 
one side reduces the bank balance of the rich capitalist 
and on the other brings starvation to women and chil- 
dren. ‘Therefore every religious person must be in favor 
of industrial peace. But, friends, it is no use indulg- 
ing in meaningless phrases about ‘‘industrial peace.” 
The man who wants industrial peace and is opposed to 
trades unionism is either not honest or has no knowl- 
edge. There can be no industrial peace unless both sides 
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are organized and are able to put forward their accredited 
representatives. Without organization you must have 
chaos and anarchy. Do you believe in this republic 
of yours, with those great public schools, which I am 
always as ready to salute as your flag, which are the 
admiration of us Englishmen,—do you believe if you had 
no trades unionism that you would have great masses 
of men moved and manceuvred and controlled by your 
great trusts and your corporations just as they think 
fit? Trades unionism is the pathway of industrial peace. 

Friends, in the very short time that remains to me I 
want to allude to the second agency to which I referred; 
namely, the Labor Copartnership Societies. Now I can- 
not stop to explain this except just to say in a sentence 
that it is an attempt to incorporate into industry the 
principle of participation on the part of the workshop in 
capital and profits and management. Already in Eng- 
land some advance has been made in this direction. 
Last year workmen’s societies—purely workmen’s so- 
cieties—conducted on these lines had an output of 
$6,000,000 and an invested capital of over $3,700,000. 
Over and above the trades union rate of wages, which 


all of them paid, they divided during the year $36,000: 


to those employed in these workmen’s societies. This is 
an effort to bring democracy, about which we hear a 
great deal, often more than we realize, into industry. 
Your Horace Greeley, whose name is just as familiar 
on our side as yours, used these words many years ago. 
He said :— 

“‘Co-operation is the true goal of our industrial prog- 
ress, the application of the republican principle to labor, 
and the appointed means of rescuing the working classes 
from dependence, dissipation, prodigality, and need, 
and establishing it on a basis of forecast, calculation, 
sobriety, and thrift, conducive at once to its material 
comfort, its intellectual culture, and moral elevation.” 

Those, friends, are wise words, and they have long 
represented my conviction. I submit this is the anti- 
dote to the virus of both aggressive capitalism and de- 
structive socialism. 

But, friends, in conclusion, to us who belong to the 
liberal religious faith, nay, to all religious people, it must 
be clear—and I would that it were as clear to the men 
who are in the outside labor and political movements— 
that the social problem is more than political and eco- 
nomic. It is human, it is moral. You can read the 
volumes of our political economists, and they tell you 
all that is necessary to know about every phase of the 
economic question; but one thing so many of them seem 
to omit is that the systems which they are advocating 
have to be applied by and to human beings, not to pieces 
of mechanism, without hearts and heads and feelings 
and emotions. It is not merely what laws or indus- 
trial systems do or may do, but it is what the individual 
is and what he does which makes so much difference. 

I remember, when I was in the House of Commons 
seven years ago, sitting on the bench by the side of Mr. 
John Burns, one of the ablest and best workmen that we 
have in England, while some particular thing which I 
forget now was under discussion. Turning to me he 
said, ‘‘Maddison, I have come to the conclusion that a 
bad system run by good men will give a better result than 
a good system run by bad men.” 

This, then, is at once our call to work and our respon- 
sibility and our great advantage,—we who believe in 
religion. Religion is the one great personal force in the 
world, it is a personal work, its keynote is duty. Under 
its influence citizenship and office become a sacred trust, 
not a means of graft. It is not what we can get out of 
public life, but what we can put into it. Money-making 
cannot be separated in the minds of religious men from 
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honesty and equity. Religion comes right home to the 
man himself, not to the manager of his store or the fore- 
man in his shop or his political boss, but to him. The 
great message of religion is to him, to his conscience, and 
to his heart. And, if I could influence one of you workers 
in the field of social reform. who are outside the churches, 


‘and, what is far more important, outside of religion, 


I would just say to you that in your turmoil, in your 
strife,—and there is both in these movements,—it is use- 
less to concentrate all the vices in the capitalist. There 
is not a single vice that they possess that we do not have 
in the labor movement, and I also think we can claim 
to have their virtues without hurting ourselves. 

It is that, then, that is the great and paramount value 
of religion to social reformers, that it comes to men and 
women appealing directly to them. Jesus did not talk 
of rights, but of sacrifice, of love, of duty; and the great 
office of religion, one that the great reform movements 
yearn and pant for, is to stimulate the sense of duty in 
all people of all classes. Friends, society will be regen- 
erated just in proportion as each of us do our duty to 
one another in the spirit of religion. I verily believe 
that he who is most possessed by the thought of God is 
best fitted for the service of man. 


The chairman then introduced Rev. L. Ragaz of Basel, 
Switzerland, who spoke on the Ethical Basis of Liberal 
Christianity, and Rev. W. G. Tarrant of London, Eng- 
land. Both of these addresses appeared last week in 
the Christian Register. The meeting was closed with 
the following brief address from Rev. C. F. Dole :— 


REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


I think in all these questions one’s mind sways back 
and forth between methods and schemes and plans on the 
one hand, and on the other hand to the question which 
underlies all plans and all methods; namely, what sort 
of humanity have you? That second thought, to which 
the pendulum is ever swinging back, must ever swing back, 
has been with us in all the addresses this afternoon. 
What is the essence of religion? What is it that drives 
the wheels of all this machinery? What is it, to change 
the figure, that makes the harmony among all the instru- 
ments, without which, no matter how beautiful they 
were and costly, the music would be vain? 

It is, in one word, good will, is it not? I like the word 
better than love. We say, ‘‘Love our neighbor.”’ ‘That 
is a great contract. You cannot love everybody in the 
sense in which the word is mainly used, you cannot com- 
pel yourself to love people, but you can turn on your 
good will, You can turn on your good will to any- 
body. If you are mad, you can square round and turn 
on your good will to the man against whom you attempted 
to strike out and hurt him. 

We conceive of the central power of the universe as 
sometimes Love, but more deeply as Will, and as Good 
Will. We say that the highest conception of the power 
that runs the universe is a will managing all things 
through intelligence, and we say that religion consists 
in the feeling toward this mighty power of goodness, 
and religion consists also in the acting in unison with 
this power of goodness. ‘This spirit of worship, the 
spirit of religion, is the spirit of good will possessing us. 
We are at our highest in the mood of worship when we 
simply give ourselves to let the good will of the universe 
pour through us and do its work, and this combines, 
does it not, idealism with concrete reality. 

__ What is the good of all the worship in all the churches 
if it is mere meditation on high things, if it is simply 
pleasurable emotion? But Suppose it sends us forth 
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possessed with this good will, with the emphasis on will, 
to do the work of the spirit of the universe, then it is 
something that makes us better. It is the measure for- 
ever of all our worship and all our religion. As the man 
goes forth from the church, not with the sense of enjoy- 
ment, not with the sense even that he is God’s child, 
but with a deep sense that he is here in this world to do 
God’s good will for his brothers, then the religion and 
the worship have done him some good. And that ap- 
plies, does it not, to all these questions such as we have 
been touching upon this afternoon. It applies to the 
question of labor and capital.” The big thing is to get the 
laborers (we are all laborers) and the employers (and 
we are all in some sense employers) to get so possessed 
with good will toward one another that this spirit of 
good will, when we face each other with that light in 
our eyes, solves all the questions. On the liquor ques- 
tion the big thing is, What does the spirit of good will 
bid us do? And so with all the rest of them. And the 
great prayer, I take it, is all embraced in just these 
few words, ‘‘Thy kingdom [that is, the rule of heart] 
come, thy will [good will] be done.” 


Religious Opportunities’ in India. 


BY S. L. JOSHI, OF BOMBAY. 


In the whole history of literature there is no subject 
so fascinating as to trace the coursé of religious develop- 
ment through the history of India. In the earliest 
Hinduism we have furnished to us the philosophic back- 
ground of religion, and then, as we go through centuries 
to further development, we notice Buddhism appearing 
on the scene, first as a protestant revolt against priest- 
craft, and finally as a system of religion which has given 
to India its best ethical code. From the days of Buddh- 
ism on to the times when the conquering Mohammedans 
poured into India, a great religious change presents itself 
to our view. And the great contribution that Mo- 
hammedanism, in spite of its many weaknesses, has 
made to the religious development of India was the 
supreme emphasis which it laid on the unity of the 
Godhead. And so we find that ‘‘throughout the ages 
one increasing purpose runs,” and many of us—I hope 
all of us—believe that God works through human 
history everywhere, and we believe also that in India 


_. God has been preparing the ground for the kingdom of 


God by making each religious thought and each nation 
contributions for the preparation of His great kingdom. 
In the days of the decline of Mohammedanism, or 
rather the Mohammedan political power in India, we 
find that there was a general confusion of religious 
thought, and yet out of the embers of religious confusion 
there rose up great religious prophets and teachers with 
sublime and inspiring messages which they brought to 
the varied races of India. It was just about this time, 
also, that we noticed a contact of India with the nations 
of Kurope. It is admitted that first of all this oa 

ev- 
ertheless, through commerce we were brought into close 
touch with the principles of Western civilization; and, in 
the struggle for political supremacy which followed among 
the different nations of Europe, we find England sur- 
viving and ultimately holding sway in India. ‘Those of 
us who know the story of Christianity in India and the 
contribution that it has made for the building up.of the 
kingdom of God, may not probably have heard the dif- 
ferent aspects of Christianity in India. Before speaking 
of the great work that has been achieved by the different 
Christian agencies that are working in India I should 
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like to point out to you some of the weak points that 
are responsible for non-achievement of results that might 
otherwise have been possible. 

First and foremost we have this difficulty, that Chris- 
tianity has been associated in India with the name of a 
political power, a political power which has not always 
commended itself to the people of India as a Christian 
nation, and so, in that respect, the cause of Christianity 
as such has suffered. 

Another reason why Christianity has not appealed 
most effectively to the most intelligent people in India 
is that Christianity has appeared on the scene not in its 
united form, but as a house divided against itself. Just 
as we have in India our own caste systems and our 
various sectional differences among the Hindus, and as we 


-have among the Mohammedans, so Christianity also 


comes to us with its varied garbs of religious interpreta- 
tion and religious thought. That point of division again 
has been a source of great weakness to the growth of the 
Christian religion in India. Moreover, according to the 
present conditions, there is another source of weakness, 
and that is that an ecclesiastical department is main- 
tained by the British government in India at the cost 
of the Hindu tax-payer, who has no faith in Christianity. 
I simply refer to this not as a political grievance, but 
because of its ethical value. And you must remember 
that the leaders of religious thought in India look upon 
all political and sociological questions from the purely 
ethical point of view. It is, therefore, from the ethical 
point of view that we refer to these political problems 
in relation to Christianity. 

With regard to the achievements of Christian missions 
in India, while I have pointed out some of the weaknesses, 
it would be unfair to leave the story half told. The whole 
story of Christian missions in India reads like a fable. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century we noticed 
a group of devoted men and women working against 
great obstacles for an ideal in which they heartily be- 
lieved. And yet, during the course of a hundred years, 
we notice that movement rising from a small beginning 
until at last it covers almost the whole earth. And, 
while it may be that many of us differ one from the other 
in regard to the dogmatic basis of the various sectional 
differences of Christianity, there is no doubt that the 
ultimate value of Christian missions in India will be meas- 
ured not by statistics, but by the actual rendering of 
service to the needs of humanity. It is only by that 
standard that we can gain ultimately the true value of 
religion, and with this test I am pretty certain that all 
of you will agree with me that Christian missions in 
spite of all their weaknesses have been a source of great 
blessing to India. Take, for instance, the whole subject 
of foreign missions in India from the purely utilitarian 
point of view, if I may use that term. We notice that, 
consciously or unconsciously, the Christian missionary in 
India was working hand in hand with the progress of 
general events. For instance, when the great Scotch- 
man, Dr. Guss, comes to India and discovers that the 
opportunity had come in the development of India for 
the introduction of the English language and of English 
methods of education, we see that with statesmanlike 
genius and prophetic insight he worked night and day 
with the object of interesting his fellow-countrymen in 
the work of starting English schools and colleges in India. 
And the ground that he prepared in England and Scot- 
land for that work was ultimately covered also by the 
efforts of Lord Macaulay, and the result was that we had 
the great Indian University system established there. 

Take again the case of medical missions. There was a 
great need of modern methods of medicine felt in India, 
and the missionary was the first to discover that women 
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trained as medical missionaries could render the most 
efficient service along that line. And so we have a large 
number of devoted women coming over into India from 
America and from England and from Germany to render 
this much-needed service. But during the nineteenth 
century a greater revolution has taken place than this 
revolution in the realm of religion or of education. It is 
greater because it has affected the material happiness 
of the largest number of people in the Orient. You have 
not all forgotten the time when the steam-engine was 
invented, and how the invention of the steam-engine 
ultimately affected the different methods of industry in 
England as well as on the continent of Europe and in 
America. You also remember the story of the labor 
riots, how large masses of the laboring classes were in 
revolt against the introduction of machinery and against 
the introduction of methods that were likely to subvert 
their methods of earning a living. This same industrial 
revolution, which was not welcomed easily by the labor- 
ing classes of the Western nations, has been carried 
with the expansion of the British flag in the Orient. 
And there, in India, we have the industrial revolution 
presented to us in a conflict more deadly than was ever 
presented on the battlefield in human history. Then 
when it is remembered that within the last twenty-five 
years more than 35,000,000 people died for want of bread, 
you will readily realize the enormous gravity of the 
situation and the large extent to which it affects the 
people of India. 

This whole subject of famines in India is at bottom a 
wholly economic problem, and is indicative of the keen- 
ness of the industrial struggle that has come into the 
country, and has created a field for human service, the 
like of which was never known in history before. And 
you and I who are interested in the building up of the 
kingdom of God are bound to consider this much-needed 
field of human service. There is no field of service so 
important as this one presented in India to-day, where 
men and women have been practically deprived of their 
methods of earning a living, have turned in their hope- 
lessness to the subject of agriculture just to eke out a 
living, until at last the land is overrun with men who, 
according to the primitive methods of agriculture, cannot 
get enough return, and then we have those periodic 
famines of which you hear so much. Of course it is 
very easy to have announced, through an official person, 
‘a large famine in India, and then to raise subscriptions 
to feed the starving people; but it is much more im- 
portant to study the whole situation from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, and to remove the causes which 
bring about this periodical famine. And it is to the 
consideration of these great problems that I take this 
opportunity of inviting your attention. 

It seems to me that there is no country in the world 
to-day which offers such a fine field for human service 
as India in its present industrial trouble. ‘This trouble 
of which I have spoken, however important it may be, 
has also its political and other phases allied to it into 
which it is not possible to enter here to-night; but I can 
only say this, that it is to my mind the greatest field 
of human service. I am reminded of the time when 
Nehemiah was in the city of Jerusalem trying to rebuild 
the walls of that city, and he discovered that it was an 
immense task, and yet he called the people together, 
and they ultimately decided upon a very simple scheme. 
And Nehemiah said, ‘‘Let every man build that portion 
of the wall which is next to his own door.” That hits 
the nail on the head. Every one of us has an individual 
duty in the building of the kingdom of heaven. If we 
really claim to be followers of the humble Nazarene, and 
to direct our lives by the great immortal principles which 
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are laid down in the Sermon on the Mount, then it is 
our duty, as Christian men and women, to study the 
problems which are vitally affecting the material interests 
of enormous masses of the population in the Orient, 
and to do the needful thing in rendering distress less 
hurtful and in promoting the material prosperity of those 
countries. 2 u 
wanted by those who are interested in the building up 
of the kingdom of heaven in this world, I say again that 

India offers the most splendid opportunity. Apart from 
the industrial problem, take our social problem. A great 
deal of such work lies before us along that line. Our 
women have to be educated and uplifted, our lower 
caste persons have to be uplifted. The question of edu- 
cation also is a very supreme question of the moment. 
After one hundred and fifty years of British influence in 
India, it is not at all pleasant to know that out of every 
one hundred people there are only eight people who are_ 
able to read and write even their own language. And, 
where we are confronted by an illiterate mass of men 
and women, it is not an easy task to instill into their 
minds ideas of progress and of adjustment to the new 
economic life that has come into the country. Take 
the question of sanitation, the want of which is respon- 
sible for decimation of millions of people, because the 
people have not had time and opportunity to study 
modern methods of sanitation. There is another field 
for human service. Men and women in this country 
who are willing to sacrifice themselves and their lives for. 
the service of humanity have in India a splendid chance 
where by their enthusiasm and self-sacrificing service 


they can help to build the kingdom of God. 


Religious Forces of Japan. 


BY SAICHIRO KANDA, SECRETARY OF THE JAPANESE UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION, TOKYO, JAPAN. 


Our way of thought in Japan may need some explana- 
tion, in order to make you fully understand it, just as 
our language needs interpretation. Especially does 
our religious thought need to be explained. It is difficult 
for me to express my idea satisfactorily, because of 
my poor knowledge of your language. However, I 
will try to do my best. 

In the mind of the educated Japanese it is almost. 
impossible to think religion without morality. There- 
fore, the religious forces of Japan cannot be measured 
simply by an exhibit of rituals and ceremonials. They 
must be found in the people’s moral condition, as dis- 
played in their daily life. If there are working in Japan 
the forces of piety, fraternity, nobility, self-sacrifice, 
patriotism, heroism, these may surely be called our 
religious forces. Nay! they are our religion. In other 
words, faith without works is not religion at all in 
Japan 

To us it is immoral to believe a doctrine which is 
ambiguous, self-contradictory, not satisfactorily under-_ 
stood by our reason, or not in harmony with our con- | 
science. Because of these sentiments our religious | 
ideal is rational and Unitarian. We desire a moral and 
rational religion, and we find Unitarianism to be a 
religion of character and rationality. 

Permit me now to give you a slight glimpse at the 
history of these facts. 

In the dawn of the new era of our empire, or soon after 
the time of Commodore Perry’s arrival, Protestant 
Christianity was brought to our people in company with 
modern science. We welcomed the science; but we 
looked at Christianity with suspicious eyes, because we 
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had had some ill traditions of this faith of the West. 
To be called Christian is an honor in this country, but 
it is often the reverse in Japan. So, naturally, we took 
a critical attitude when we faced the Christian teachings. 
But now, having had a long experience in contact with 
Christians, and having come to a good understanding 
with each other, our people have perfect confidence in 
_ Christianity, and especially in Protestantism. And 
_ also we are assured by our constitution perfect freedom 
_ in the exercise of religious faith. 

But, when we study what Christianity is, we apply to 
it the methods of science, the methods of free inquiry. 
_ Because, as I said before, Christianity was brought to 
us in company with modern science. We like to under- 
stand Christianity on a scientific basis. When you 


Christians are essentially rational, liberal, and Unitarian, 
no matter to what denomination they may belong. 
They are fighting against common enemies in opposing 
_ utilitarianism, indifferentism, materialism, mammonism, 
_and, finally, the obsolete creeds which ignore liberty 
in thought and freedom to worship as conscience 
directs. 

In this state of society Unitarianism was introduced 
_ to us by your representatives, Rev. Arthur May Knapp, 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, and Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
So you will not wonder Unitarian views of faith were 
welcomed by the Japanese, and have been obtaining a 
strong footing among our educated and aspiring young 
men and women. 

Since Unitarianism was introduced into the Sunrise 
Empire, it has contributed some new and powerful 
influences to its neighboring faiths. On one hand, Uni- 
_ tarianism has aroused all our religionists from their long 
_ sleep, and encouraged them to study Buddhism, as 
well as Christianity, by the scientific method. As one 
of the effects of this contribution, there has arisen a 
new movement which is called ‘‘The Association of New 
Buddhists.” They claim that they themselves are 
_ Buddhistic Unitarians, because they spring out of 
Buddhism historically, and are Unitarian in spirit. 
On the other hand, we have contributed to our orthodox 
friends a new light in the higher criticism and historical 
study of the Bible and of their creeds. As a natural 
effect of their study they are becoming broad in their 
_ teligious opinions. They no longer fight the’ Bud- 
_ dhists, because they know that there are common 
_ enemies that Buddhists as well as themselves must 
oppose. 
ee The most obvious fact of the friendly feeling among 
__ our religious believers is, I am very glad to say, the 
_ organization of the ‘‘Union of Japanese Religion- 

me ists.” 

About two years ago the preliminary meetings for the 
_ Organization of this Union were held in our Unity Hall, 
_ in Tokyo. I am honored in having been one of its 
' projectors. When the Union was first organized, we 
_ held a meeting in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
_ Association in Tokyo, and public speeches were given 
__ in its behalf. 

_ he members of the Union are among the most prom- 
_ inent personages among Buddhists, Shintoists, and 
Christians. Their objects are the same as those of your 
International Council. This Union has an annual 
_ conference, besides its contingent meetings and festivals. 
_ In the last year its members raised 15,000 yen, or $7,500, 

_ as the contribution to the rebuilding and repairing of 
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_ damaged and burned by the mob that arose at the time 
_ when the Portsmouth negotiations were made known 
_ tous. A large part of the money was the contribution 
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of the Buddhists and Shintoists. It is well to help each 
other, and to show sympathy in the disasters that come 
to our neighbor. I believe this is the true Christian 
spirit. 

As to our church work, let me say that we have one 
Unitarian church in Tokyo. In this church we have 
two sermons every Sunday morning, from 10 to 12, 
which are exclusively devoted to religious and ethical 
subjects. In the evening we have also two lectures, 
from 7 to 9. We have about 750 names enrolled as 
members of our Tokyo church. But most of them are 
not residents of the city. They come from all over the 
country. The majority of our church members are 
graduates and undergraduates of our colleges and uni- 
versities. When they are graduated, they scatter in all 
directions over the country in order to practise their 
professions. So our church in Tokyo is just like a college. 
In spring we send away our graduates, and we receive 
in autumn Freshmen. 

Beside this church there is another organization 
which is called the Unity Club, of which I am president. 
This club-is serving as the medium for connecting our 
church members with the world outside. Most of the 
members of this club are young men and young women. 
Recently they have been taking a most important 
part in our church affairs. The club was organized 
some years ago, when Mr. MacCauley was in Tokyo, 
and afterward I reorganized it into its present shape. 
It has three departments; namely, the reading depart- 
ment, the musical training department, and the depart- 
ment of amusement. The club has its regular meetings 
on every Sunday afternoon in our Unity Hall. On 
the first Saturday evening of every month its members 
have a festival, in order to cultivate their social life. 
At this dinner party some of them are appointed by the 
officers. of the reading department to read papers or to 
give reviews of the books which they have read during 
the previous month. 

We have had also a monthly magazine as one of our 
organs since 1890, and I am one of the editorial staff. 
By means of this monthly publication we are circulat- 
ing our views among our scattered members. 

Besides these organs, we have another important 
agency, the Post-office Mission, in connection with the 
publication department. We are distributing Unitarian 
literature at home, just as you are distributing it at 
25 Beacon Street. 

If I spoke exclusively of Unitarianism, I am afraid 
that I should make my statement too narrow. I will 
say that Christianity in its best ‘interpretation is being 
welcomed by our students, who are eager to acquire the 
best thought of the twentieth century. But I want to re- 
mind you emphatically that Christianity is being wel- 
comed by our new generations, not because of its pro- 
found systematic theology which was developed in 
the past centuries, and not because of its mysterious 
blending with the philosophy of the ancient Greeks, but 
because. of the simple yet sound moral teachings of 
Jesus, which are very natural and easy for our people 
to understand and apply. Our people are born with 
rationalistic tendencies in religious matters. They under- 
stand the pure Christianity of Jesus far better than a 
complicated theology. 5 

The religion of our people, as I said at the beginning, 
is inseparable from morality. Therefore, it is impossible 
to introduce any religion to the Japanese only through 
the years: it must be introduced into the Japanese 
head and heart as well. A truly virtuous man, one 
who is burning with religious zeal, and is an illustration 
of what he preaches,—such a one will have a great in- 
fluence among our people. If such a leader were to 
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come t% us or arise atnong wus, we would be ready to 
acclaim him as a saviour. The fields are ripe, we need 
husbandmen! 

Ours is the Land of the Rising Sun. May it be the 
sun of a reasonable and true religion, of a pure morality, 
of a Christianity without priest or ritual, enthroned in 
men’s souls, active in good works, and held in the spirit 


of perfect liberty! 


The Cry of Humanity and the Divine Response. 


BY REV. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 


Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord.—PsaLmMs 
CxoxeKe Ts 


The cry for God is the natural utterance of the awakened 
soulfof man in every land and age,—the cry of man 
whenever and wherever he freely speaks out of the depths 
of his nature, an aspiration which all history confesses. 
It may not always be an intelligent or conscious cry, but 
a seeker after God man has always been and must ever 
be, because from God he comes, begotten, not made, and 
with a nature so constituted that only in God can he 
find his full and final satisfaction and test. The surface 
of his life may often appear to say one thing and its 
depths quite another thing, but it is the cry from the 
depths which reveals what he truly is and what he 
most needs. It is-his inmost wants and desires, not his 
hard, cold sense and keen understanding, which read most 
rightly the secret of his life. It is not to the surface of 
his life his real spiritual needs belong, only those poor 
selfish cravings which are often mistaken for them by 
ill-instructed minds. Outwardly he may seem to long 
and cry for other things more than for the Presence of 
God, and to find his peace and joy in them; but, when his 
soul is moved and searched, and the fountains of its 
great deep are broken up, in all those crises which throw 
light on the inner condition and movement of his being, 
the cry for God is seen to be fundamental, and his long- 
ing to connect his life in some way with the life of the 
invisible and eternal world an irrepressible longing, 
which tends ever to rise into a strong and intense passion. 

In the eighteenth century some clever men found an 
easy settlement of the religious problem by dismissing 
religion as the invention of priests, forgetting that it 
was the religious instincts and wants which made the 
priest and his institutions at all possible. Man is as 
distinctively a religious as he is a social being,—religious 
for the same reason as he is domestic, political, intel- 
lectual, and artistic. It is his nature unfolding to divine 
realities and relations, seeking its corresponding objects 
and satisfactions. ‘The beginnings of his religion, like 
the beginnings of all other things in his history, may be 
dim and vague and feeble, but it ought to be judged as 
we judge fhe other things, by its essential quality and 
most perfect expression, and not by its early and rude 
forms, not by the physical beginnings of spiritual in- 
stincts and the sense-conception and sense-language of 
ptimitive religious feelings. It is not independent of his 
mental and moral development, of his general condition 
and culture. It grows as he grows. It is not something 
grafted upon his nature from without, but comes out of 
his nature,—a component part of himself, which he 
must train and develop. Revelation is necessary to its 
purifying and perfecting, but revelation does not and 
cannot create the religious capacity or instinct. For a 
revelation to be received and understood there must be 
that in man to which it appeals,—something in the depths 
of his personal being akin to what is in the infinite and 
unsearchable depths of God. Matthew Arnold used to 


say that religion, if it is to continue, must be based, 
not on traditions and documents, but on its natural 


truth; and of course that is so, if by its natural truth - 


we mean its correspondence with the fundamental facts 
of life and with the generalized experience of mankind. 
We need have no hesitation in affirming boldly its natural 
truth when we call to mind that there is nothing in the 


history of our race older and more universal, more 


central and commanding than religion. Its many and 


various forms, the great historical religions and the » 
older religions out of which they grew, all have their — 
roots struck deep in human nature. Whenever and : 


wherever man begins to reach the truly human level, 
he begins to worship, and, the more human he becomes, 
the more do the sentiments of awe and reverence, de- 
pendence and submission, reinforced by the larger trusts 
which longer and wider experience give him, become 
natural to him. It is just because he is what he is that 
his spiritual attitude is that of a believer and worshipper, 
and, had he no other Bible than his own soul, he would 
never be without a living witness for God. In its wonder 
and awe, in its fear and hope, in its sense of goodness 
and truth and beauty, in its aspiration after perfection, 
in its shame because of failure, in its joy in obedience and 
service and sacrifice, and in all its idealizing yearnings 
which never in these mortal years get their right and 
complete command over the life, he who watches and 


studies wisely and patiently will discover God, and from | 


the sympathetic observation of all such experiences 
have the persuasion confirmed that religion is natural 
to man, and that, the more of God man takes into his 
life, the more natural he becomes. It would be easier 
to deny the tendency of matter to a common centre, or 


the tendency of man to draw to his fellows, as to deny the 


native tendency and movement of the human soul to 


God. Its only language may be a cry, but how full of 
meaning and prophecy is that cry !—the cry of the soul 
for God as it comes to us down all the ages, from every 
people and from every literature which utters the mind 
of a people, and from the noblest spirits of every race 
interpreting most clearly the voice of humanity as it 
speaks through them. ‘‘All men,” said Homer, ‘‘cry 
after the gods.” ‘‘Through all heathendom,”’ said 
Saint Paul, ‘‘men seek after the Lord, if haply they may 
feel after him and find him.’’ ‘‘The human soul,” 
said Tertullian, ‘‘is naturally Christian. The testimonies 
of the-soul [to God] are as true as they are simple, as 
simple as they are universal, as universal as they are 
natural, as natural as they are divine.” ‘‘If we will but 
listen attentively,” said Max Miiller, ‘‘we can hear in all 
religions a groaning of the spirit, a struggle to utter the 
unutterable, a longing after the Infinite, a love of God.” 
There is not, I am persuaded, even a touch of exag- 
geration in the statement that the greatest discovery of 
the nineteenth century was the discovery of ancient 
religions of what men before Christ and before Moses, in 
a dim and far past and in countries like Egypt and India, 
thought about God and life. It has made us hear clearly, 
rising from every land and from every age, from men 
divided by leagues of space and centuries of time, ig- 
norant and enlightened, mean and noble, the cry out of the 
depths of the soul for God, ever the living God. 
Everywhere in our own age as well as in past ages 


may be heard the cry for God. It is the advanced spir- | 


itual desire of humanity. To-day, as yesterday, out 
of the depths of his soul man cries to God, however 
much his noisy passions, follies, and cares and the tumult 


. of the world may make inaudible the voice of his deeper 


mind and deeper heart. It was once said by a cele- 
brated English lawyer of our time that the men who 
could not get on without religion, who could not occupy 
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his mind with love, friendship, business, politics, science, 
art, literature, and travel, must be a poor kind of creature. 
It is, on the contrary, the man who can be wholly satis- 
fied with outward and earthly things apart from God 
who is the poor kind of creature, living upon the sur- 
face of his nature, with the energies of his spirit still 
dormant or so suppressed and overborne that they are 
in danger of dying out.. To be truly a man is to have 
infinite capacity for God, to have desires, affections, 
and needs which the things of civilization and culture 
cannot satisfy, which can only be satisfied in communion 
with the Divine. Man, be he what he may, is made to 
be a seeker after God; and, because he cannot escape 
from himself, he cannot escape from God. The ery for 
God is heard as soon as he comes to himself, and it be- 


comes clearer and more persistent, more passionate and . 


pathetic the farther he goes into himself. In his more 
careless moods he may play with doubts, amuse him- 
self with negative views and cheap rationalism, and 
treat religion as if it were merely something to be ex- 
amined, pulled to pieces, and criticised; but out of the 
depths of his unbelief the unconscious faith of the soul 
never fails to make itself heard. In spite of crowds 
of easy livers here and everywhere and the extraordinary 
supply of the means of excitement, which, giving vivid 
interest and attractiveness to the outward life, tend to 
stupefy and deaden the religious sense, yet men cannot 
live utterly contented without God. ‘The way they are 
caught now and again by all kinds of fanaticism proves 
that the promise and potency of religious faith are still 
there. It is also an impressive fact that behind all the 
surface play of the forces in modern life that tend to 
obscure or even to challenge and deny the fundamental 
religious beliefs, the religious nature of man may be 
seen asserting itself and often in strange ways. ‘The 
philosopher’s bold statement that man becomes” more 
and more religious is not without warrant. ‘The jrelig- 
ious "affections may be changing, here and there, their 
objects and modes of expression; but they are not losing 
their energy. The phenomena which are often regarded 
as signs and proofs of religious decay are more justly 
interpreted as religion passing through a process of 
transformation. There are movements of thought and 
feeling far below the upper tides and disturbing agita- 
tions which we see and chronicle that bear silent but 
strong witness to the upward-looking instincts and im- 
pulses of humanity. There is, as has often been pointed 
out, hardly a form of the deeper thinking and deeper 
living of our time which does not reveal the inherent 
and indestructible religiousness of man. The™ ideal 
substitutes for God upon which our more serious and 
cultivated unbelievers have been spending their devotion 
these many days prove how deep in the soul and un- 
escapable are the religious instincts and needs. The cry 
for truth, for right, for justice, for love, is a cry for God. 
The moments in which men long and strive most purely 
and intensely for the triumph of truth and justice and 
love are moments of unconscious prayer,—the prayer 
which includes in its sweep all our unselfish desires and 
yearnings”andstrivings. ‘‘All my springs are in thee,” 
said the Hebrew Psalmist. God is at the root of all our 
ethical aspirations and purely human enthusiasms, and 
to him they lead. Without him they remain partial 
and fragmentary: only in him do they find their centre 
‘and unity, their strength and stay. - 

And thus lead we to observe that the cry for God is 
the aspiration of the whole nature of man when he is 
true toit. It is not an isolate thing, the expression of one 
faculty, a single experience: it is in the structure and 
strain of our being, in its living unity of powers and ten- 
dencies and manifold needs. In all the faculties and 
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affections of our complex nature we are created for God, 
ae through them all we are meant to rise upward to 

im. 

God is a demand of the intellect as well as a longing 
and need of the heart. Reason seeks God as much as 
any other of our noble human powers, and in the fully 
and symmetrically developed man it is ever seen to be 
a faculty of reverence. Out of the depths of all trie and 
earnest thought on the mystery of the world and life 
the quickened mind aspires to God, rises instinctively 
to the one supreme and universal mind which the order 
of things bespeaks, and in which alone it can find a satis- 
faction proper to its characteristic nature. Thought 
as it deepens confirms and justifies our own religious as- 
pirations and trusts. We remember Shelley’s line, 


“O thou Immortal Deity 
Whose throne is in the depth of human thought,” 


and the philosopher’s saying that, while a little knowl- 
edge inclineth men to atheism, depth of knowledge brings 
them back to God. Because in mind as well as in heart 
and conscience man is kindred to God, the full develop- 
ment of the mind must lead it at last to God, and God, 
we may be sure, has not made the world in such a way 
that the honest and thorough study of it will lead men 
away from himself. The complete witness of the human 
reason to God is yet to come, but God is its inevitable 
goal. The end of its deep thinking must be to put 
men more and more into the mood and attitude of wor- 
ship. Much of the intellectual movement of our times 
may indicate instability and superficiality, but in its - 
more serious forms it is the modern spirit dissatisfied 
with old and familiar explanations of the material and 
spiritual universe, yet seeking the innermost truth and 
reality of things, crying in its own way with the ancient 
Hebrew for God and confessing with the Christian saint 
that it is restless until it finds rest in him who is the 
truth itself. 

And what has been said of deep thinking may be said 
of every form of deep feeling. It must render us relig- © 
ious, deep calling unto deep. ‘The sense of beauty which 
makes poets and painters, and is more or less in all men, 
belongs to the image of God in man and is meant to put 
us in touch with the spiritual and eternal in all created 
things, and to raise us into communion with him to whom 
Saint Anselm prayed as the Absolute Beauty. Admira- 
tion, the power of perceiving, appreciating, and enjoying 
things lovely and great and wonderful, rises into 
adoration. Seas and skies and mountains, the dawn 
of day, a night of stars, kindle in the susceptible soul the 
sentiments of worship. The feeling which noble music 
produces is of the nature of aspiration; it is a longing 
toward some divine good; consciously or unconsciously 
a longing toward him who is the source and centre of all 
good and all harmony. It has been said of the highest 
kind of music that the hearing of it enables one to realize 
his immortality. It touches and awakens some inner 
sense which our common experience only partially satis- 
fies: it fills the mind with those great and high feelings 
and with those far-reaching thoughts that pass beyond 
allearthly bounds and wander through eternity. And the 
same is true of all the deeper parts and passions of our 
being. Our human affections at their best have their 
flower and fruit in spiritual and heavenly aspirations. 
Our human love of goodness stirs in us the divine love, and 
is included in it, and opens our nature to God as the sun 
opens the earth in spring. Our desire of excellence— 
excellence of character and excellence of work——bears 
witness to God and is a cry after his perfection. Our 
moral aims and strivings are fulfilled in religion. Our 
religion is the fulfilment of the deepest instincts, affec- 
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tions, needs, and experiences of our nature. As the 
fire seeks the sun and the river the ocean, so does our 
life in all its deeper and larger aspects move toward 
him who is its beginning and itsend. We must have God 
to understand and explain our nature and life. He is 
the answer to all that is good and best in ourselves,— 
to our powers of intellect, imagination, affection, con- 
science, to our faculties of worship, aspirations, and hope. 
‘‘When I awake,” said the Hebrew saint, ‘‘I shall be sat- 
isfied with God.” ‘‘The life of man,” said one of the 
fathers of the Christian Church, “‘is the vision of God.’’ 
Out of the depths our souls, as they awake, cry for God ; 
and only with God can they be finally satisfied,—only in 
communion with him, spirit with spirit, can be found the 
fulness of life and joy. 

The cry for God is an importunate cry in all the critical 
moments and experiences of life. What is true of the 
depths of our nature is true of the depths of our life as 
it is lived in the world. In its deep places where we come 
face to face with its serious realities, we are taught what 
we truly are and are made aware of our divine relations 
and needs. Under the pressure of critical emergencies 
the most fundamental things in our life come to the sur- 
face. In our great and sore straits, if at no other time, 
the soul reveals its divine kinship and lifts its cry to 
God. 

It is true that our deep experiences are not all sorrow- 
ful. Joy may be as profound as grief, and out of the 
depths of joy every sound-hearted man breathes out his 
gratitude not merely for good found or achieved, but 
received. In all its supreme moments life turns mentally 
to God. ° In all our deep experiences God has a part, and 
almost in spite of ourselves we recognize it. 

But be glad and grateful, as we may and ought, for 
all that brightens and sweetens life, yet as things are now 
it is sorrow more than happiness that drives us to God. 
We havea nature endowed with infinite capacities for pain, 
and there is no escape but an ignoble one from some form 
of the pain which makes the cross the true symbol of a 
large part of every man’s life. ‘‘Perhaps to suffer,” said 
the Swiss theologian, Vinet, in one of his letters, ‘‘is noth- 
ing else than to love deeply. Love and sorrow are the 
conditions of a profound life.” A truer word was never 
spoken. The tragedy in which we live is meant to edu- 
cate us. There would indeed be no understanding of 
life at all did we not know from experience that in life’s 
depths we receive our best teaching and training. Out 
of the depths have come the finest poetry, the finest 
music, the finest speech of the world. ‘‘The Bible owes 
its place in literature,” said Emerson, ‘‘not to miracles, 
but to the fact that it comes from a profounder depth 
of life than any other book.” Out of the depths have 
come the most inspired and inspiring of the psalms of 
faith, both ancient and modern. Out of the depths men 
have brought blessings which are rarely found by green 
pastures and still waters. We never know how much 
God is the one great need of the soul till we go down into 
the depths. 

There are depths of physical weakness and suffering out 
of which men cry to him whose will concerning them 
they often forget in health and ease, and only remember 
when sickness comes in and shuts out the world. 

There are worldly anxieties and losses which rudely 
break up all the shallow optimism that has no deeper 
root than the self-complacency produced by prosperity, 
and which take men down below the surface of life into 
its deep places where they learn to pray or to pray as 
never before. 

There is the sorrow of bereavement, common yet never 
commonplace, the pain that comes from broken fellow- 
ships; and in their spiritual solitude and desolation 
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men are driven to seek higher help and comfort than any 
which the world can give. 


There are experiences of fallibility in understanding 


what we ought to do, critical hours in life when serious 
responsibilities press, and grave questions which mere 
acuteness cannot settle; and men, in their extremity, feel 
the need of a wisdom which they do not find in them- 
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selves, and of a guidance which their fellows cannot | 


give, and they cry unto God, ‘‘Tead me and teach me.” 


There are depths of disappointment and failure in 


our best work,—-sympathies imperfectly met, misplaced | 
trusts, broken purposes, and defeated hopes; and it © 


is especially the ministry of such noble failure to draw 
forth the powers latent in every human being which 
makes God the one supreme necessity of life. 

There is the struggle with moral limitation and weak- 
ness,—the sensitive temperament, the ill-balance of a 
finely-endowed mind, the want of will-power, the over- 
growth of impulses good in themselves,—inheritances 
which make life so tragic to many,—the struggle and 
forces within and forces without which seem adverse to 
a noble development, and which make the most aspiring 
and faithful souls feel that they cannot do the things 
they would. 

The Psalm from which our text is taken is familiar 
to many devout people as one of the seven penitential 
psalms. It was dear on this account to Chrysostom, 


Augustine, Savonarola, Luther, Hooker, Owen, Baxter, | 


Wesley, and many more of the elect spirits of our race. 
And it surely cannot be that any man capable of deep 
feeling can be wholly ignorant of the saddest tragedy 
of human life which is seen in the conflict between 
desire and duty, in the effort to reconcile the ideal and 
the actual, and to be at peace with God. Who does not 
know of this struggle, interpret it how he may? Who has 


not cried out in the agany of it, O wretched man that I . 
When one passes in review — 
before the tribunal of his heart the irrevocable years, — 


am, who shall deliver me? 


what wonder if 


“Oft his cogitations sink as low 
As, through the abysses of a joyless heart, 
The heaviest plummet of despair can go,” 

Though it is only one experience of the spiritual life 
and must not be allowed to overshadow all the rest, 
yet the sense of dissatisfaction, deepening into the sense 
of guilt, lies near the heart of all personal religion worthy 
of the name. It marks the awakening of the higher 
life; it is, as Carlyle once said, the beginning of all prog- 
ress. elt he worst conscience is not the one that is most 
sensitive to evil and is most troubled by wrong things 
done and good things left undone, but the conscience 
that is so dull that it has no experience of guilty pangs 
and terrors and can make its possessor able to fit his 
greatest transgressions into a self-satisfied view and 
scheme of life, and to reconcile himself to memories 
of passion and shame. In men morally healthy and 
well developed the sense of sin of evil done with full 
consent of the will is a reality, not a shallow emotion, but 
a profound grief, the thought not of their weaker mo- 
ments, but of their sanest hours. 
knowledge. : 

It is a universal law of the higher life that, the better 
a man becomes, the more sensitive he is to sin, and not 
only to his own sin, but to the sins of his fellow-men, the 
sins of the nation, of society, of the church, of the com- 
munity in which he lives. It is the best men who feel 
most keenly the burden of human iniquity and confess 
the abounding moral evil of the world as if it were their 
own evil: it is they who are most conscious of the wrong- 
doing of their fellows and suffer most on account of it, 
and not be actual wrong-doers themselves. It was so 


It is simply self- | 
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_ with the Hebrew poet. ‘The pathos of the great lovers 
_ and helpers of mankind is in his psalm. It is the utter- 
ance of an intensely personal author, but it is more than 
personal. He speaks in the name of Israel, merging his 
own feeling in the shame and repentance of his people. 
“I wish,” said that great prophet and saint of God, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, ‘‘to confess the sins of my 
land and time as my own.” It is almost impossible 
to imagine a truly godly life without this underlying 
sensitiveness and sadness, without this suffering heart 
of holy love and sympathy which is the thing likest 
God in this world. 

In ancient India, perhaps, more than fifteen hundred 
years before our Psalm was written, men sung a hymn 
which obviously came out of the same experience as this 


_ passionate Hebrew poem of persistence and prayer. | 


It was translated into English out of the dead Sanscrit 
_ tongue by Prof. Max Miiller. These are the English 
words :— 


Let me not yet, O my God, enter into the house of clay: 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 
If I go trembling like a cloud driven by the wind: 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 
Through want of strength, thou strong and bright God, have I gone 
wrong: 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 


_ Wherever we men, O God, commit an offence before the heavenly 


host: wherever we break the law through thoughtlessness: 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 


Is there any divine response to the cry of humanity 
_ for God, to these many and varied cries out of the 
_ depths of our human being and life? There must be in 
_ the nature of things, we are persuaded, such a response, 
something outside of man answering to his inner life 
and fulfilling its needs, actual movement and mani- 
festation on the part of God corresponding to our nat- 
ural cravings after him. Out of the depths man cries: 
down to the depths God must come, meeting with a 
corresponding answer every need and deep want of the 
souls he has made to seek after him, if haply they may 
feel after him and find him. Whatever may be the re- 
lations between human aspiration and divine conde- 
scension, whatever be the conditions of the coming down 
of the heavenly help to human need, it is simply im- 
possible for any religious soul to think that there is no 
approach of God to man. Unless life be a tremendous 
unreality and illusion, and we come into the world only 
to be fooled and cheated; unless the universe departs 
from its order in dealing with the spiritual necessities 
of mankind and the cry for God meets with exceptional 
treatment, quite unlike that given to the other func- 
tions and attitudes of our nature,—it is simply incon- 
ceivable that the fundamental cravings of the soul can 
exist. without their satisfaction and the prayer from the 
depths remain unanswered. Many of our religious 
teachers may say too much on this matter and speak 
presumptuously of what God has done and can do, but 


these overstatements to those who are living in the con-- 


sciousness and communion of God are better and nearer 
to truth than denials and negations. It is, indeed, 


not difficult to believe in divine condescension, in an 


answering, revealing, redeeming God, when one truly 


‘a believes in God, believes, that is, in infinite and eternal 
goodness. 


It appears inevitable that man should be 
_ looking with longing and hope for help from on high,— 


| for he cannot understand his life, its whence and why and 


_ whither apart from God. It cannot be, he is sure, hav- 
- ing no choice of existence, that he should be here in 
this world endowed with a mysterious nature, called. to 


a live a life full of most serious significance, without the 


: a presence and help of God. 
- trust him from whom he comes and to believe that the 


He has a right, he feels, to 
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light which leads astray will not be light from heaven, 
not at least those great religious aspirations and wants 
which have lived through all human ages over-reaching 
all stretches of history and are still the highest necessities 
of the soul. No strong crying and tears will make God 
answer our selfish or fictitious wants, but that he is re- 
sponsive to what is best in man; that he is answering 
day after day, age after age, the spiritual aspirations 
and needs of humanity, is a necessary belief to every 
one, Christian or non-Christian, who believes in the 
reality and closeness of the bond between God and man, 
in the affinity of man for life in God which is the true end 
of his being. 

O Israel, hope in the Lord; for with the Lord there is 
mercy and plenteous redemption. He is mindful of his 
own. He remembers his children. The movement 
cannot be all on the side of man. Job had caught a 
glympse of an eternal truth of life when he rested his 
hope of vindication and deliverance upon the desire 
which his Maker had toward the work of his hands. 
That the desire of God has brooded over humanity from 
the beginning, and still broods over the life of the chil- 
dren of men, isa thought which holds a central place 
in the literature of religion; and, however difficult it may 
be to reconcile this lovely, human way of thinking of 
God with our abstract conceptions of Deity, it brings 


us closer, we feel sure, to the divine reality of things, 


than ways which we may regard to be grander and more 
philosophical. We are fond of contrasting the littleness 
of man and the awful brevity of his days upon this earth 
with the immeasurable creation which science reveals; 
but, if God be love, then our passionate human life must 
be more to him than a whole universe of passionless 
worlds. What answer can masses of clay and stone, 
however huge and old, give to the desire of his heart? 
Can we frame any worthy thought of God which excludes 
the idea of his need of the love and trust and obedience 
of his children? If the word ‘‘Father”’ spells but one 
syllable of the divine name, we may speak not only of 
man’s need of God, but reverently of God’s need of man, 
of divine love that seeks the answering love of its sons 
and daughters, of Deity ever going forth out of the abys- 
mal depths of his perfection to give himself to his crea- 
tion and his children because it is his nature and prop- 
erty so to do. 
It is told of Pascal that often he seemed to hear God 
saying to him, ‘‘Thou couldst not seek me hadst thou not 
already found me.” Yes! we seek God because he 
has first sought us and found us. The cry out of the 
depths is more, therefore, than a mere human breathing: 
it is itself a divine inspiration. Our pure unselfish long- 
ings for truth and goodness, our prayers for union with 
God, are, as Saint Paul said long ago, the spirit making 
intercession for us,—that highest human voice which is 
ever one with the divine voice, which is the divine 
voice rising from the depths of our humanity and speak- 
ing through our spiritual needs. In the movements of 
the human spirit we see the workings of the divine spirit. 
It is the divine love of goodness that cries out in us when 
conscience bears witness for good. It is the divine 
hatred of evil that comes out in us when conscience 
awakes in protest against evil. It is because we are 
made in the moral image of God and are united to him 
not by baptism or conversion, but by birth, that our whole 
nature thrills with what moves the divine nature. In 
its last analysis there can be no noble aspiration in 
man which is not an impulse from him in whom we live 
and move and Have our being. In the realm of our 
inner life God does not begin his work where we leave off. 
It is not man down here and God up there with a vast 
stretch of distance between. In all the experiences of 
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our life and growth he is present, mingling his life with 
ours silently and potently. Not here and there, not now 
and then, but always and everywhere he is near, acting 
upon the human spirit from within as well as without, 
immediately as well as mediately, speaking down to and 
up from the depths of the heart and conscience as deep 
answers to deep. ; 

We interpret, and rightly interpret, the various re- 
ligions of mankind as man seeking God; but they may 
also be regarded, and rightly regarded, as God seeking 
man. ‘‘Unaided reason!” men have been in the way 
of exclaiming, as they contemplated by various religious 
systems of the world outside the Hebrew and other re- 
ligions. But we may well ask, with Cardinal Newman, 
whether the reason of man is ever unaided? ‘There are 
not two kinds of religion,—natural and revealed. From 
the point of view of human capacity and seeking and 
effort all religion is natural: from the point of view of 
divine manifestation all religion is revealed. The 
Logos doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, whatever else it 
teaches, teaches the divine activity in our world from 
‘the beginning. It would be an error to stippose that 
God neglected the larger part of mankind because of 
his more intimate dealings with one section of the human 
race. It must be true, if God be one and his name 
one, that men of like passions and needs as ourselves, 
who come from God and belong to God, and are nourished 
physically by the air and sunshine and fruits of the 
earth, must also have provision made in the divine 
order of things for the sustenance of their spiritual life, 
and that it is not left entirely .to the tender mercies of 
their fellows whether they shall have God or be without 
God in the world. It must be true that God cares 


equally for the souls of all his children, and that he ~ 


finds access to them, helps them, teaches them, comforts 
them, serves them by methods and means that are 
not seen and temporal, and by ways which no man 
can tell whence he cometh and whither he goeth, and 
that he is only limited in the giving of himself to them 
by their capacity to respond and receive. People of old 
used to think that the divine scheme was confined to here 
and there, now and then; but the conviction is growing 
and spreading that the only defensible conception of the 
moral action of God or humanity is that of a continuous 
and impartial influence limited to no age or race. To 
our enlightened feeling it is becoming more and more 
presumptuous to say that his spirit can only work along 
one line of human thought or can only bring men to 
himself through one set of defined successions of emo- 
tion or experience. Personal intimacy with God is 
not an experience special to Jesus or Christians. Its 
knowledge of the revelation of God in Hebrew and 
Christian history is an unspeakable blessing, but those 
whom, in the order of Providence, it never reaches, are 
not thereby excluded from the communion of the spirit. 
A truer and larger faith in God as the everlasting Father 


and Teacher and Server of mankind has made it no 


longer possible for intelligent and believing men to 
regard all religions outside the Jewish and Christian pale 
as superstition and falsehood, or to keep up the old 
pitying and condescending attitude toward them. 
Their unnaturalness and corruptions we no longer 
allow to cheat us of the right to say: God is good to 
all. Whither shall we go from his spirit? He has never 
left himself without a witness, never left multitudes 
of his creatures without his help, without light and 
guidance, without comfort and salvation. 


“The Unseen Power, whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That man did ever find. 
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Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 

Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 

Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, a 
Thou must be born again!” 


The deep needs of the soul which make man lool 
longingly for help from above and beyond himself! 
even from God, may be interpreted as a cry for knowl. 
edge of him with whom he has to do, a cry for recon: 
ciliation or union with him, a cry for light and.guidance 
a cry for strength and consolation and peace. The 
divine response to this vast and varied cry of humanity 
has been made, we believe, in some degree, to the wile 
race ‘of mankind. 

‘Tell me, I pray thee, thy name,” is a cry out of tha 
depths which man has raised to God in every land ane 
age. It is as natural as it is vital. To know the char 
acter of the Unseen Power that orders our birth ana 
death and all our life, what his relation and attitudd 
to those whom he made to seek after him, is a power 


which every human being exercising normal powers 
must at times feel and express. And in some way anc 
in some meastire God has been answering this cry, beer: 
revealing himself to man through all the ages of man’s 
life here upon this earth. Revelation has been sl 
and gradual, not because of any divine reluctance o 
caprice, but because it waits upon human develope al 
upon the quickening and unfolding of man’s highest 
powers. In trouble and bewildered hours man has beer! 
heard complaining, ‘‘Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself”; and yet the light has ever come as fast ag 
he can bear it and receive it. There is no want of rev; 
elation. There is, indeed, nothing but revelation: 
From the beginning God has been revealing himsel! 
to men by the order and beauty and bounty of the 
world, through the natural affections, by the teaching 
and learning of life and the education of history. Knowi! 
edge of nature and man is knowledge of God. In finding 
order, harmony, bounty, beauty, truth, wisdom, justi 
goodness, and love, God is found. It is all revelation 
from nature to man and from ‘man to highest man’ 
God has ever been actively present in the world, ano 
especially in man and in the upward movements of his 
intellectual and moral life. We dare not pretend te 
limit the ways by which he makes known his personality 
and his presence, and moves, illuminates, and guides 
his children. He draws nigh to them, not only in ano 
through the creation and the course of history, not only 
through the teaching and example of his great prophets 
holy servants, and beloved sons, but immediately mine 
with mind, spirit with spirit. In all ages men have hac 
experience of an immediate presence,—of a God whe 
has access to their inmost being and acts in their secre: 
life, who reveals himself by impressions upon their spirits: 
and whose voice, when they are hushed to listen, is heard! 
not in their ears, but in their souls. 

‘The cry of our humanity for reconciliation and union 
with God is also a cry which God is ever answering: 
The great obstacle to religion in our world is not ignorance: 
but sin. More than enlightenment we need salvation: 
Can all our civilization minister to a troubled conscience | 
Can all our culture heal a guilty pang? Can the knowl) 
edge of any scientific, philosophical, or theological trutl! 
subdue an evil passion? But in the depths of our weak’ 
ness and sin God is our salvation. The deliverance o 
man is dear to God. It is the essential nature of lov: 
to seek and to serve. Because God is love he is eve: 
coming down to the depths of our life, depths of sorro 
and sin, the deepest depths of degradation in order t 
help and to bring to himself by all the power of his lov: 
his wayward and disobedient children. Whether it b 
a fallen or a rising world we live in, we know in ou: 
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hearts that we need reconciliation with the God of the 
| _world, and blessed be his eternal love! He has never 
'_ been outside his world, but has been always in it bearing 
| the sins and carrying the sorrows of our race. Its his- 
_ tory is the history of redemption, the history of the 
| unnecessary efforts of him with whom we have to do to 
_ influence without compelling the vagrant and stubborn 
_ wills of men. Through all the human ages, ever since 
_ sin began to darken the face of the world, the seeking 
_ and saving love of God has been a reality. All the 
| great attitudes and acts of God areeternal. ‘‘That which 
| _was from the beginning declare we unto you.” ‘‘His 
_ goings forth have been of old and from everlasting.”’ 
It was not a new and strarige work which the Beloved 
Son of God did in our world. His work is not an isolated 
_ divine effort, an interpolation in human history, but the 
reflection and revelation in a part of space and time 
of the universal and eternal labor and passion and sacri- 
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of years, but not without a God delighting to forgive 
and mighty to save. The work of Christ is based on the 
_ deeper and larger fact of the love and mercy and care 
of the Eternal toward all mankind. We are learning 
_ its deepest lesson when we see in it a picture of what 
_ God is always doing, always helping his children, always 
saving them in his infinite goodness and mercy. And 
as it was then, it is now and ever shall be, world without 
end. 
But not only through Christ and men inspired with 
_ the spirit of his life and the charity of his cross does God 
_ reconcile the world to himself: the whole economy of 
things is so ordered as to bring men at every point into 
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which enter into human life have been committed the 
| ministry of reconciliation. -This is their final meaning 
and end as far as man is concerned. By all the natural 
processes and experiences of life, by the discipline of 
toil and hardship, joy and sorrow, by the retribution 
__ which warns us back to the ways of righteousness and 
| peace and the moral purpose that is in all events, God 
our Father from the beginning has been reducing and 
| destroying the moral separation between himself and 
- his children and been seeking to bring them to the obedi- 
ence and fellowship of sons. 

But here again the work of God on man is more within 
than without. Immanent in men, he co-operates: with 
the aspiration and effort of every man toward recon- 
| ciliation with goodness, and therefore with the univer- 
sal movement of the race. He is the ultimate cause 
of all progress and the unseen source and inspiration of 
all our human strivings to draw near to him. We seek 
him because he first seeks us. And the meeting-place 
is often in the lowest depths where we are struggling 
with weakness and sin or are sinking under them. At 
_ the point where sin leaves us in the darkness of shame 
and despair God in his mercy finds us and is mighty to 
- help and save. 

The most central truth of our religion is just the 
helpfulness, the universal and eternal helpfulness of 
God. ‘This is the heart of the religion of the Hebrew 
poets and prophets. ‘‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself, but in me is thy help.” ‘‘In God is my sal- 
vation and my glory, the rock of my strength and my 
refuge is in God.” ‘This, also, when we put aside all 
those strange accretions which have gathered about 
it in its passage through the thoughts of men is the 
message of Jesus Christ, to whom God was the eternal 
- shepherd of souls, who seeks until he finds. It is the 

_ message which the Church has been repeating age after 
- age, clearly or faintly, in differing and often confusing 
_ phrase: God is with us,—with us in his deepest depths, 
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with us in our greatest humiliations, with us in our 
bitterest shames, with us in our terriblest sorrow, with 
us to forgive and save, to strengthen and comfort. It 
is the glory of Jesus Christ that to-day, as yesterday, he 
inspires men who come directly under his influence 
with this enthusiasm of faith in the redeeming mercy 
and love of the Eternal. ‘To those of us who have been 
born in Christendom the hope of the old Hebrew saint 
in plenteous mercy and redemption, in infinite resources 
of saving love and power in the divine nature, is ours 
more than ever. The. gospel of him who sounded the 
depths of human sorrow and sin, who descended to 
hell in another and truer sense than is meant in the 
creed, who went down into the depths of the world’s 
evil and felt its power,—his gospel is a gospel of hope. 
What is emphatically his secret is the new and greater 
trust"and hope in God which he implanted in the minds 
and hearts of men. His most central thought concerning 
human suffering is that it is joy in the making. His 
most central thought concerning abounding sin is more 
abounding grace, infinite possibilities of moral recovery 
and repair. Men and women, haunted and persecuted 
by sleepless memories of passion and failure and shame, 
you have no right to despair of yourselves, for that is 
to doubt God. His love is deeper than all the depth 
of moral evil into which you can sink. The hope of 
salvation to the uttermost has ever come to men through 
the experience of real and intimate fellowship with God. 
In all lands. and ages the men who have stood nearest 
God have believed most grandly in his infinite charity 
and grace. Through him of whom it was said that he 
was one with the Father has been preached unto the 
world the forgiveness of sins. Because God is love,— 
holy and inexorable love, he must be forever and 
ever agGod who forgiveth sin, the infinite giver of a 
power that makes men better, filling them with new 
tempers, new affections, new loyalties, through which 
the weak become strong and the bad good, the in- 
finite giver of a power which takes away sin in the only 
sense sin can ever be taken away, by making the sense 
hate his sin, turn against it and away from it, and love 
and follow the Good. wid 

In recent days we have heard much, perhaps too 
much, of ‘‘Old Theology” and ‘‘New Theology.” What 
is described as the Old Theology made much of the sense 
of sin and the need of forgiveness. It regarded human 
nature chiefly under the aspect of sinfulness and guilt. 
It forgot that human nature is not a simple and single 
thing, and that a gospel to commend itself to all men 
must be wide as human need. Its marvellous strength 
in the days when it was heartly accepted and believed 
grew out of its limitations, but this also was the cause 
of its weakness and its decay. It provoked a reaction 
from which we are at present suffering. Our liberal 
theology is too often just as partial and one-sided, fail- 
ing to meet the needs with which the old orthodox 
presentation of religion chiefly dealt. A well-meaning 
religious teacher was speaking on the beauty of good- 
ness to a gathering of young people in the slums of a 
great city. ‘‘Your rope isn’t long enough for the likes 
of us,” shouted one of his hearers. Now, it is not wisdom 
to think that we have touched bottom because our 
plummet has ceased going down. The plumb-line 
may have grown slack in our hands, and that may only 
mean that the soul and life of man are too deep for 
our soundings, that we have never gone deeper than 
the shifting surface tides. What is described as ‘‘New 
Theology,” if it is to satisfy in any real and abiding way 
the spiritual needs of men, then sin and forgiveness, 
reconciliation and union with God, must not hold in it 
a secondary place. The thought of the immanent 
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God which has become so real and vivid in our time to the president of Harvard and osnes, cient eta he 
that it seems to many like a new revelation, does not, university for their much appreciate ee cue é 4 
wisely understood, lessen our faith in the ever-revealing finally to the members of the Sua ey g me : 
and ever-redeeming God. But it is required of religious committees, under the leadership o tee , a 
teachers who would meet the spiritual needs of weak Eliot, the president, and Rev. Charles W. Wendte, the: 
and sinful men not only to be here in the Divine Im- devoted secretary of the Council. 
manence, but to have some personal pees ie IIL. 7 

’s present help and salvation. Saint Augustine tells ; : . 
- se his chief reason for writing his imperishable That the next meeting of the International Cou 
confessions was to praise God for raising him from such be held in the year 1910, the centenary of the birt 4 
depths of sin, lest any other might lie down and sleep in Theodore Parker, and the four hundredth an a 
despair and say, ‘‘I cannot awake.” It is still preachers the birth of Francis David, the martyr bishop of the Uni- - 
who can tell men from personal experience of the love tarians of Hungary. 


and mercy and grace of God which our world still most IV. 
needs. Of all men, the preacher must not be weak That the invitation received from the Protestaaaaaay 
in faith. He must be no doubter, no cynic, no pessi- verein and other Associations of Germany to hold the : 


mist. He must be an inconquerable optimist, a man next meeting in Berlin be cordially accepted. 
of abounding hopefulness; for he lives to inspire and 
diffuse hope, to make men feel and believe that they The following resolution was offered by Dr. J. M.. 
live in a world, not under God’s wrath and curse, but wrhiton of New York, at the session held in Sanders : 
under God’s love and blessing, and that neither life nor Theatre, Harvard University, September 26, and adopted | 
death, nor things present nor things to come, will be by the meeting — - 
able to separate them from the Eternal Charity and Love. 
F Resolved, That this Congress has learned with great : 
When the saintly Quaker, John Woolman, lay on his  gatisfaction of the movement initiated at Geneva, and | 
death-bed, the feeling, he said, ‘‘of the extent of the seconded in various European countries and in America, to ) 
sin and misery of my fellow-creatures separated me mark in 1909 the four hundredth anniversary of the birth | 
from the Divine Harmgny, and was more than I could of John Calvin by a monument in that city commemorat- - 
bear. But, in the depths of my distress, I remembered ing that illustrious man, and the influences proceeding ; 
that thou, O Lord, art omnipotent, and that I had called from him, and from the great men to whom he passed . 
thee Father; and again I was made quiet in thy will on the torch of progress, for the advancement of free- . 
and looked for deliverance from thee!’’ To God we must dom, education, and ethical religion. Recognizing a 
ever look when there is darkness without and within. just distinction between what Calvin inherited from 
We must not let the sorrow and sin of the world rob us his great master Augustine, and what he himself con- 
of our faith and hope. There can be no such thing as tributed to the thought of his time, and in view of the 
unchanging and persistent evil in the world, for God fatter as shared, consciously or unconsciously, by the ~ 
is never outside of his world. He is ever indwelling and freest and most catholic religious fellowships of to-day, 
at work in his moral as in his physical creation and this Congress heartily commends the proposed memorial 
present in all shapes and depths of evil as the infinite {9 the favorable regard and co-operation of all who stand 
spirit of goodness working for goodness, the everlasting for a free Church in a free State, for individual liberty © 


Father and Saviour of men. O Israel, hope in the Lord, nder individual responsibility, and for the religious 
for with the Lord there is mercy and plenteous redemp- unity of all faithful souls. 


tion. Resolved,—That this Congress also expresses its sym- 
pathy with the action taken toward the erection of a 
Resolutions. monument in the ancient city of Vienne, in commemora- 


tion of its former distinguished citizen and good phy- 
vA bia Di Davis of Vondon chairman ofitherCon.  sician) Michael Servetus, the martyr to freedom of thought 

mittee on Resolutions, offered the following which were Md religious veracity. 

unanimously adopted :-— 


That the members of this International Congress of Good News, 
Religious Liberals assembled in Boston, Mass., September CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
22-27, send greetings to those in all lands ‘‘who are 
striving to unite pure religion and perfect liberty,’ and The Thirty-nine Articles. 


a message of special sympathy and encouragement to 
those who labor amid difficulty and hardship in lonely At the end of every prayer book in every Episcopal 
places, that they may stand fast and realize the greatness church in America will be found the Thirty-nine Articles. 
of the fellowship to which they belong. The heading is this: ‘‘Articles of Religion as established 
Ir by the Bishops, the Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant 
; Episcopal Church in the United States of America in con- 
That the members of this Congress, the fourth biennial vention on the 12th day of September, in the year of our 
gathering organized by the International Council of Lord, 1801.” These articles are in substance the same 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and as the articles which are technically spoken of as the 
Workers, having been received in Boston with a bound- Thirty-nine Articles of the Established Church of Eng- 
less hospitality, desire to express their heartfelt gratitude land. ‘They are the articles of which Canning spoke in 
to all who have contributed to the signal success and his well-known epigram, when he said that the Estab- 
happiness of these days of meeting, and especially to lished Church was Roman in its forms, Arminian in its 
the Hon. Curtis Guild, Governor of Massachusetts, for liturgy, and Calvinistic in its articles. This epigram of 
his cordial reception of the Congress, to the ministers Canning’s is substantiallly true. ' It stands criticism much 
and members of the churches of Boston and the vicinity, better than most epigrams do. 
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Now, what is curious is that, when you talk with any 
intelligent and well-read theologian, no matter of what 
communion, you find that he does not believe the Thirty- 
nine Articles. It would be enough here to say that, 
strictly speaking, there are no Calvinists left in the world, 
unless, perhaps, two or three might be found in what has 
been called ‘‘the wee church” in Scotland. Even the 
Presbyterian church of America has thrown its Calvinism 
over as a sort of deck cargo which was too heavy to carry 
in a storm. And, when you talk to an American Episco- 
palian, he says in substance, if he knows what he is talk- 
ing about, that the presence of the Thirty-nine Articles 
in the Prayer Book is merely a matter of the bookbinder. 
That was the epigram which Phillips Brooks used. 

Of course it occurs to men of honor that it is almost 
dishonorable for the members of that church now to 
pretend in such a title, as I have quoted above, that these 
articles express the real opinion, either of the clergy or of 
the laity of the Episcopal body. All those of our readers 
who read a few weeks ago Dr. Huntington’s interesting 
article on the Thirty-nine Articles, copied from the 
Hibbert Journal, will see what is the view really taken 
of them by the clergy and the laity of the American 
Episcopal Church. The article is critical enough without 
being too critical. It is amusing enough without being 
too amusing. And it has what in theological literature 
is a great merit, though one not very often found, it is true. 

Practically, it puts the question, If we do not believe 
these things, why should we say we do? 

Before these words meet the reader’s eye, what are 
called the secular papers will have told him that the bien- 
nial convention of the Episcopal Church in Richmond 
is already engaged in discussion on the question whether 
the Thirty-nine Articles shall be printed in the Church 
Prayer Book. On the one side there will be arrayed all 
the fol-de-rol which people of sense know only too well, 
which talks about ‘‘historical continuity’? and ‘‘ancient 
symbols,” and in other ways apologizes for preserving 
the forms from which the essence has wholly expired. On 
the other side there will be the eager, almost plaintive 
ery of the younger clergy, and I should think of all the 
laymen,—‘‘Good God! why should we say we believe some- 
thing which we do not believe?” Dr. Huntington, who is 
certainly in the first front of the clergy of the Episcopal 
body, has done immense service to the Episcopal Church 
of America by leading in this discussion, by an utterance 
as interesting and complete as that which he has made in 
the article to which I have referred. 

Even the Presbyterian Church of America has found 


- out that it is a bad thing for a church if it have one 


creed for its clergy and another creed for its people. The 
Orthodox Congregational Church of New England is 
gradually finding out the same thing. The Baptist, the 
Christian Disciples, the Cumberland Presbyterian, the 
Swedenborgians, the Universalists, the Unitarians, have 
found out that every child of God may come to God, and 
that God will come to every child of his, even if that 
child have not written down, in five words or five thou- 
sand, any expression, either of his theories of creation, the 
nature of God, or of the history of mankind. 

It is too much to ask that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church shall place itself in the company of the Religious 
Liberals. But there is great reason to hope that in the 
assembly at Richmond the clerical and lay delegates may 


agree that they shall not pretend to say what in reality 


they do not say. 

Nobody chooses to remember that for nearly a year, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America was a Unitarian church. 
I observe that even Dr. Kinsman, in his careful article 
in the new Encyclopedia Americana, amiably waives this 
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rather interesting matter of history. The truth is that 
in the convention of the Episcopal Church held in 1785, 
in Philadelphia, an American liturgy was prepared which 
omitted the Trinitarian Nicene Creed as well as the vindic- 
tive Athanasian Creed. With this liturgy they applied 
to the Archbishop of England to consecrate Bishops of 
America. These gentlemen went to England and con- 
ferred with the Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Kinsman 
says gracefully, in his History of the American Church: 
“The English bishops objected to proposed changes in 
the Prayer Book. ‘Their objections were met by action 
of a convention held in Wilmington, Del., in 1786.” 

This is a simple statement of what happened. A little 
expanded, it would say that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury said to these gentlemen: I am glad that you are rid 
of the Athanasian Creed. I wish that we were rid of it 
ourselves. But he told them, or, as Dr. Kinsman puts it, 
the bishops told them, that they must restore the Nicene 
Creed. This was reported in America. Another con- 
vention was held at Wilmington, and the Trinitarian 
Nicene Creed was restored. : 

All the same, those of us who were a little amused by 
the efforts of our Episcopal friends to preserve what they 
call ‘‘historic continuity’? remember that from the con- 
vention in Philadelphia to the convention in Wilmington 
they had abandoned the great Trinitarian symbol. And, 
when any of them express a sentimental regret that at 
King’s Chapel in Boston the Nicene Creed is not used, 
we say, if we are good-natured, that the whole Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America got along without it for the 
better part of a year. 

When the chief captain said to Paul that he had given 
a great price for the freedom of a Roman citizen, Paul 
said proudly, ‘‘But I was free born.” 

Those of us who were born free cannot understand how 
it is that men or women who are consecrated to walk 
humbly with their God shall even in outside form per- 
petuate and publish articles of religion which, as they 
think, are not true. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


‘The amount and value of a man’s influence for good 
or evil upon the world will generally depend upon the 
character of his indirect and unconscious influence.—T. 


Starr King. = 
Pad 


To sew patch upon patch and be patient is better 
than writing petitions to great men for clothing. To 
use your hands in making mortar of quicklime is prefer- 
able to folding them on your breast in attendance upon 
a king.—FPersian (Saadt). 

wt 


He who realizes the presence of the Creator as to feel 
himself filled with a peace which no discord can mar, and 
a filial confidence which rests in the trust of its own 
immortality,—that man has attained the divine life in all 
its earthly fulness —Wallram Alger. 


st 


The conscience which cannot throw its burden off is 
essentially personal. Remorse and penitence and all the 
better aspirations of the soul are personal. The mount 
of prayer, the Gethsemane of agony, were solitary. One 
need not to go to the desert nor to the cell: the profoundest 
spiritual experiences will create a solitude of their own.— 
Ephraim Peabody. 
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Literature. 


The Temple of Virtue.* 


An anecdote which we have already 
printed in these columns must be quoted 
again, so happy is it in illustrating Mr. 
Frothingham’s peculiar quality of preaching. 
“Tf you don’t draw your inspiration from 
metaphysics,” said a brother minister, “from 
what do you get it?” Mr. Frothingham 
hesitated a moment, and then said modestly, 
“T think I get it out of life.’ Nothing could 
more felicitously suggest the special value of 
the preaching of the minister of Arlington 
Street Church. It is not metaphysical; it 
is not specially theological or doctrinal; it 
is not merely what is commonly called prac- 
tical. (We thoroughly dislike the word, it 
is so frequently used as something most 
limited and wholly destitute of idealism.) 
But it springs from his rich experience of 
life,—real, actual, pulsating life, which this 
preacher sees with eyes singularly alert to 
catch every passing shade and phase. For 
it is evident that life interests him more 
than books, though he has read the best 
books, and knows how to use them with 
telling effect: it, concerns him far more than 
any barren theological system, though he 
is in the direct line of descent from many wise 
preachers and glowing prophets. But what he 
best loves, what gives him his power, is to 
read the human heart under all its countless 
disguises and in every possible condition. 
Here he has taken the whole field of human 
experience for his province. He is a wise 
democrat among the finest aristocrats, and 
well knows both camps, and—most wonder- 
ful!—is just to both. Few of our younger 
ministers have had such wide experience 
with ‘‘all classes and conditions of men,”’ 
or have so bravely used their knowledge for 
the levelling of the old partition walls. 

Hence it has always seemed to us that Mr. 
Frothingham is in many ways an ideal 
preacher. He is first of alla preacher, that is, 
the man who keenly sees the wants and needs 
of average men and women, and thus can 
speak the word which is like a human hand 
stretched out to help and to bless. Hence 
so many persons say: This minister lifts 
me up; he gives me what I can live on during 
the week. And I do not find so many helpers. 

The sermons in this little volume grew 
out of this spirit and this method. Wanting, 
of course, the thrill of that most persuasive 
voice,—though we can still hear its tones 
ringing in the printed words,—and, per- 
haps, lacking something of the spell of the 
preacher’s personality, they are yet, as we 
read them, helpful and vital. We may 
notice two or three points. 

In the first place, every one must be struck 
by the wealth of felicitous illustration which 
is at the preacher’s command. ‘The stories, 
quotations, etc., are never “lugged in”: they 
naturally and inevitably rose in the writer’s 
mind, and very often just clinch an argu- 
ment or drive a truth home. ‘These illustra- 
tions come from everywhere,—from history, 
from impressions of travel, from poetry, 
many of them just out of life. For instance, 
Mr. Frothingham has seen in Paris a certain 
proclamation, asking for information con- 
cerning any noble deeds of heroism or of 


* THE TEMPLE oF VIRTUE. By Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
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special unselfishness or devotion. It straight- 
way suggests his general theme,—that we 
should make some effort to recall and to rein- 
force the virtues of a well-rounded char- 
acter. He quotes, with equai enthusiasm 
and felicity, Franklin, Lincoln, Dante, and 
Plato; remembers one of Albrecht Diirer’s 
frescos; most happily introduces an inci- 
dent of the retreat from Moscow; and retells 
one of Tolstoi’s beautiful parables. Now, if, 
as Emerson tells us, the man who quotes a 
great word is next to the man who first speaks 
it, Mr. Frothingham should take high rank 
in putting into common circulation some of 
the best thoughts of the best minds, most 
happily applied. As we have listened to 
these sermons, it was what Mazzini, in his 
broken English, called “‘a good joy” to note 
the felicity with which these illustrations 
were introduced to illuminate and to fortify. 

The various pillars of The Temple of 
Virtue are self-control, courage, prudence, 
and magnanimity. The central altar of that 
temple is love. ‘The six sermons set forth 
these virtues not theologically, but vitally; 
t.€., aS they are related to human character 
and conduct. The special qualities of the 
preacher’s style are clearness, simplicity, 
with always the sense of abounding life. 
Occasionally we have a fine keenness of dis- 
crimination or some peculiarly happy state- 
ment, even verging upon an exact definition. 
Thus in quoting Matthew Arnold’s famous 
description of religion, as ‘‘morality touched 
by emotion,” the writer ventures to add to it 
this admirable statement, ‘‘Religion is the 
life of goodness conscious of its source: it 
is the sentiment of virtue seen and felt 
against the background of eternal law.” 
Surely we must distrust every one who omits 
this recognition of the ‘‘source” of religion, 
leaving ‘‘mere morality”—though we dis- 
like that well-worn phrase—without the im- 
portant “‘background of eternal law.” 

In his sermon on Self-control, Mr, Frothing- 
ham gives this wise warning against carrying 
even a virtue to excess: ‘‘Sentiment runs 
off into all the folly and the feebleness of 
sentimentality, and sympathy, when left 
without the guiding hand of reason, becomes 
a helpless, ineffective impulse, and even good- 
ness loses half its power to attract and in- 
fluence.” Here, too, is an excellent distinc- 
tion between true and spurious «courage. 
“There isa courage which is dull and blind 
and stupid, which exists because dangers are 
not clearly seen when they exist, or are under- 
estimated when they are really very great. 
And in this there is nothirig either to be 
praised or imitated. The person who is un- 
intelligent in this respect, who does not know 
enough to be afraid at times, is not coura- 
geous, he is reckless.”” Mr, Frothingham has 
a good word even for that often despised vir- 
tue, prudence, “The prudent person counts 
the cost. He takes account,—not in a weak 
and timorous way, but bravely, and because 
he wisely has allowed experience to teach 
him,—he takes account of consequences. . . . 
He not only sees things in advance, but he 
feels things in advance. And the thing he 
clearly feels, and wisely wishes to avoid, is 
the sting of sharp remorse, the awful night- 
mare feeling which will sometimes track a 
man for years, and never leave him night nor 
day, that he has committed a grievous wrong, 
which in one sense never can be done away 
nor made to be as though it had not hap- 


| pened.” One of the most effective and cer- 


. _ 


| 
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tainly one of the most beautiful sermons is 
that on Magnanimity,—which is, we are 
happily told, not so much great-mindedness 
as greatness of spirit, that crowning virtue 
of noble men, who are big enough to rejoice 
in others’ successes, heedless of their own 
special success or failure. 
course, Jesus is himself the finest exponent of 
this virtue: ‘He did not wait until he hung 
upon the cross before he spoke the generous 


word to those who had blindly erred and | 
It may be that his own temp- : 
tation taught him, as it is a pity others are | 
not oftener taught, to be forbearing, merci- | 


deeply sinned. 


ful, and patient,—to take people at their best 
and not their worst, and to trust them for 
the things they yet might make themselves,” 

But perhaps we have said enough to show 
the general method and bearing of these 
sermons. They were written and spoken to 
fortify the soul, to show how rich and full 
life may be when thus strengthened by the 
development—often a slow and painful pro- 
cess—of these certainly not ‘theological vir- 
tues,” but cardinal, that is, hinge virtues 
of character, fashioned daily on ‘‘the roar- 
ing loom of life,” and which can conse- 
quently bear the strain of discipline and the 
occasional rebuffs of fate and circumstance. 
Thus, as of old, the preacher, like the Master, 


because “‘he knows what is in man,” speaks | 
the word of reinforcement, of wise help, and 


of genuine inspiration. 


MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Selected and edited 
by Curtis Hidden Page. New York: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.—It will be a surprise to 


many of our readers to know that the man 


who wrote Montaigne’s essays was named 
Michel Eyquem, which is supposed to be 


another form of the name Yquem, which ap- — 


pears on the bottles of a brand of claret. 
This man inherited Chateau Montaigne, and 
wished to have it understuod that he was of 
noble birth and that this was his family name. 
Born in 1533, he appears to us now, as we try 
to fit him into the history of his times, as a 
man who would be remarkable in any age. 
For the traits of character which appear in 
his essays were such as set him apart from the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen. Living 
in an age of narrow beliefs, violent supersti- 
tions, and fierce resentments, he, a Catholic by 


birth and breeding, withdrew from the strife. 


of men, abhorred persecution, deprecated 
tyranny, rebellion, and violence, whether 
wrought by Catholic or Huguenot, and yet 
by his suavity, his wisdom, and his charity, 
maintained ‘good relations with his fellow- 
countrymen, and won from them respect, 
honor, and official station. He withdrew 
from public life to meditate on the affairs of 
men, always most interesting to him, and to 
write essays, combining knowledge of human 
nature with a wide range of scholarship. But 
the fame of his essays, when published, de- 
feated his purpose to live in retirement. 
was elected Mayor of Bordeau, and acceded 


to the wish of Henry III. of France, that he | 


accept the office, which he filled with such 
credit to himself and the city that his re- 
election was demanded by the citizens, The 
editor of this volume, which comes in the 


series of French Classics for English Readers, 


has selected the essays which to him best 
represent the mental characteristics of Mon- 
taigne, and the principal events of his life. 
These essays, while not strictly autobio- 
graphical, are really descriptive of the man 


And here, of ' 


He | 
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and his methods, and show what kind of a 
part he played in the stormy days of the 
sixteenth century, the days when a man’s 
head sat very lightly on his shoulders if he 
dissented from the political doctrines and the 
religious tenets of those who were in authority 
over him. Like Rabelais, he sometimes made 
his offensive doctrines readable by inter- 
spersing humorous comments and passages of 
description too broad for modern days and the 
style of modern essayists. 


STRANGE STORIES OF COLONIAL Days. By 
Francis §. Palmer, G. T. Ferris, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, Francis S. Drake, Rowan 
Stevens, and others. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 60 cents.—These stories cover a 
wide range of thrilling experience, from 1645 
to the beginning of the Revolution. For the 
most part they are stories about the encount- 
ers with the Indians. The titles alone are 
adequate to secure for them the eager reading 
of a boy of ten years, even if he were not any- 
thing of abook-worm, Asa matter of fact, 
the stories are well told and edited, and they 
contain nothing which could or should be 
left out of a thrilling relation of the incidents 
in question. The boy reader is most likely 
to give first place to “A Drummer of War- 
burton’s,’’ How a Boy held Fort George at 
Cape Canso in 1757, by Percie W. Hart; he 
would give second place to “Jonathan’s 
Escape,” A Young Hero of Hadley, who 
fought at Turner’s Falls in 1676, by Robert 
H. Fuller; and third place he would give to 
the ‘Girl Captain of Castle Dangerous,” 
How Three Children fought the Iroquois in 
1692, by G. T. Lanigan. Considering how 
meagre the details which antiquity has 
handed down to us concerning these inci- 
dents, the authors have done remarkably 
well, and spared us an accumulation of the 
tiresome plausibilities which frequently pad 
the stories of colonial life. 


AFIELD WITH THE SEASONS. By James 
Buckham. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Mr. Buckham is one of those nat- 
ure-lovers who can find the interesting in what 
is familiar and point out to the unobservant 
unsuspected entertainment before their very 
eyes. If a man cannot have a vacation, he 
says cheerfully, then the wide-open window 
is in summer the next greatest blessing. 
Not all sleepers would agree with him in his 
gratitude to the ‘‘ubiquitous suburban hen- 
nery,” from which floats in the cock crow, 
“earliest and most healthful sound of the 
morning”; but his appreciation of other 
stummer sounds and of the various opportuni- 
ties open even to the dweller near a large 
city stir ambition to emulate his example of 
wandering afield with the seasons. We like 
it when he stoutly declares: ‘“‘The fair- 
weather naturalist is a kind of carpet knight 
in this rambler’s realm. Let him gird on his 
rubber boots and go forth in March if he 
would achieve victories worthy to be sung.” 


Tae SANDMAN: His Suip SroriEs. By 
William J. Hopkins.—This, the third vol- 
ume of the Sandman Stories, offers bedtime 
tales for the little folk that combine well 
both the repetition and the novelty that 
children like. Each chapter begins with 
“Once upon a time there was a wide river 
that ran into the ocean, and beside it was 
a little city. And in that city was,” etc. 
But the chapters include stories of the build- 
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ing of the good brig Industry, its launching, 
the captain’s wedding, the vogage to India, a 
pirate story, a cabin boy story, and many 
another, all interesting, not too exciting, 
and picturing well the old days when mer- 
chant:ships were manned by New England 
sailors. The book is attractively illustrated 


LOVE Is THE Sum oF IT Atl. By George 
Cary Eggleston. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.50.—-The central figure 
of this book is the sum of manly virtues, 
whose only fault is that he instructs in mono- 
logues. The heroines are as intensely femi- 
nine, and the Southern girl’s helpless inconse- 
quence is by no means a sign that she is half- 
witted, since it merely gives her ‘‘a peculiar 
fascination.”’ The best part of the book is 
the story of the regeneration of a Southern 
plantation by thrift and intelligence. The 
way of the negro’s salvation is clearly pointed 
out without minimizing the difficulties of 
the present time; but love, as the title in- 
dicates, is the main theme of the story. 


Magazines. 


The girl or boy who reads right through 
the October Si. Nicholas will be much the 
richer for C. H. Claudy’s information of 
“Scientific Kite-flying,’”’ on account of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s. experiments in 
learning to fly; for W. G. Fitzgerald’s account 
of quaint little Nieuport’s “Fishing on Horse- 
back”; for Francis Arnold Collins’s interest- 
ing details of “The Building of a ‘Sky- 
scraper’’’; and for Adelia B. Beard’s instruc- 
tions how to make fascinating dolls out of old 
bottles and a little tissue paper. . It is alto- 
gether most helpfully instructive. Agnes 
McClelland Daulton’s pretty story of ‘‘Fritzi” 
comes to a happy ending in this number; and 
“How Pinkey Perkins was almost ‘Best 
Man’” is announced as the final Pinkey 
Perkins story, to the certain regret of Pinkey’s 
many friends; but Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
“Tom, Dick, and Harriet’? goes merrily on 
its way. ‘There are some specially good short 
stories too,—Frank Stick’s ‘‘ An Open Trail,”’ 
Sara Ware Bassett’s ‘A Blessing in Disguise,” 
Henry Gardner Hunting’s “Lucky Joe,” 
Bolton Hall’s ‘‘The Naughty ‘Baby,’” and 
Lois Walters’s ‘“‘Edith’s Tea Party,’ and 
pictures, rhymes, and the departments round 
out a rich and readable number. 


Miscellaneous. 


A revision of the Hand-book for Intro- 
ductory Congregational Services, compiled 
by Mr. Dole, and used in the Jamaica Plain 
Church, has lately been printed. Copies of 
the new book may be seen at the Book 
Room, 25 Beacon Street. : 


The Bibelot for October contains two Nat- 
ure Essays, by Fiona Macleod. ‘There is 
an unquestionable charm in the writing of 
Fiona Macleod. .We naturally fall into using 
the old name, though of course we know the 
masculine authorship. But, once for all, 
we must say that it lacks something of the 
spontaneity, the genuine simplicity, that 
would make it really Celtic. It has perhaps 
much of the ‘“‘magic” of the Celt, but hardly 
the “natural” magic. It is a bit too much 
worked up and worked over. Such a phrase, 
for instance, as the ‘‘avid hunger of Death,” 
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is certainly too elaborate, too precious, even 
a trifle decadent. To say that ‘‘kings have 
wept and nations been amorous in a great 
pride,” savors too much of the affectations of 
the once rampant esthetic school. Having 
said so much, we can safely affirm that we 
find a good deal which is really beautiful in 
the first sketch, ‘‘Where the Forest Mur- 
murs.” Having often this summer been in 
the cathedral and enchanted woods of Inter- 
vale and North Conway, we have heard and 
felt that mysterious murmur and motion 
which stirs among the great trees, have felt 
the haunting spell of the silence which rests 
there. What is it? It is spiritual in its 
essence. It is there even in ‘‘the dead 
months,”’ as well as in the mystery of spring 
or the gorgeous pomp of summer. It is in 
“the dead months” that the forest permits 
the last disguises to fall away. The forest 
soul is no longer an incommunicable mystery. 
It is abroad. It isa communicable dream. 
In that magnificent nakedness it knows its 
safety. For the first time it stands like a 
soul that has mastered all material things 
and is fearless in face of the immaterial things 
which are the only life of the spirit. The 
second essay, the ‘‘Rosa Mystica,” has 
collected many charming tales and legends 
about the rose and its significance, as that 
Jesus’ “‘crown of thorns was woven of the 
brier rose, and how the drops that fell from 
the thorns became blood-hued blooms.”’ Also, 
the legend that Judas madea ladder of the rose 
brier with which to reach the closed doors 
of heaven, hence why it is that the name of 
Judas-stairs is given to the brier in some parts 
of Germany to this day. 


Books Received. 


From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
syeese and Historic Faiths. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. 
1.50. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant. 75 cents net. 
Practical Nursing. By Anna Caroline Maxwell and Amy 

Elizabeth Pope. $1 50. 
From Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Good Stories Reprinted from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
so cents. 


Announcement 


The University Research Extension (through 
the co-operation of leading university men of 
Europe and America) has made a collection of 
the original source material underlying our 
so-called “civilization work,” that is, Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Sociology,—rare docu- 
ments from the old Monasteries and famous 
libraries of Europe and Asia,—and has had 
them carefully translated and arranged in his- 
torical and chronological order. The appear- 
ance of these documents having created quite 
an interest among scholars and research stu- 
dents, they have arranged to distribute free of 
charge a copy of the General Index of their 
compilation to the first 1,000 applicants. This 
index contains a complete list of the sacred and 
secular documents reproduced complete in this 
work of “original sources.” A post card ad- 
dressed to the University Research Extension, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, will bring it. 
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Che Home. 


To J. T. Trowbridge on his Eightieth 
Birthday. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 
Friend of the boys, though Time has many a crown 
For your benignant head,—among the rest 
The poet’s and the novelist’s renown,— 
This is the chief, the happiest and best. 


Yes, and for you the proudest; for you know, 
When other souls by specious lures are caught, 

The hearts of boys are candid as the snow, 
Untricked, unterrified, unbent, unbought. 


Who writes for boys must see the things that are, 
And write the things he sees with buoyant truth; 
Ever his soul must know the morning star, 
The glad, good secret of eternal youth. 


“Write him as one that loves his fellow-men,”— 
What higher praise the tongue of man employs? 

Ah, this, with softer voice, with mellower pen: 
Write him as one that loves his fellow-boys. 


For the Christian Register. 


Dorothy and Bob find Something to 
O. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


The morning after they came home from 
the seashore, there did not seem to be much 
for Dorothy and Bob to do. Perhaps that 
was because their mother was especially 
busy. They came out on the piazza after 
breakfast, and sat down in the sun at the 
‘top of the steps. It was very still: they 
didn’t hear anybody’s voice. f 

Bob said, ‘“‘Max and Mollie and Rob and 
Ray are coming home next week.” 

“That is a very long time,’’ said Dorothy, 
“till next week.’ : 

“Not very,” said Bob. He began letting 
himself down the steps mostly on his hands 
and feet and partly on his back, and going 
up and down again. Dorothy said,— 

“T suppose Marianna and all the others 
are down on the beach by this time.” 

“Yes, all of them, with all their pails, and 
all their shovels, and all their rubbers, and 
all their hats tied down tight.” 

“‘ After a while they’ll go in wading,”’ said 
Dorothy. 

“A whole flock of them,—something like 
sandpipers,”’ said Bob. 

“TY wish we could go in wading, or do 
something good like that,’ said Dorothy. 

Bob was having a pretty good time that 
very minute bumping up and down the steps. 

“There isn’t anything to do,” said Dorothy, 
standing up. ‘‘There isn’t anything good 
to do.” 

“‘Let’s go look,” said Bob. 

“Where?” 

“Well, I don’t know; but let’s look.” So 
Dorothy came along slowly after Bob. He 
skipped lively around the corner of the house, 
and he kept on past the summer-house and 
flower-beds and toward the stable. 

“We mustn’t go down to the brook,” 
called Dorothy. 

“No, I know it.” 

“And we mustn’t go into the stable, 
either.” 

“No,” said Bob, “and we mustn’t walk 
through the rows of beans, and we mustn’t 
tease the pig, and we mustn’t get up in the 
apple-tree,’”’ and Bob kept laughing, 

“There’s nothing we can.do,” said Dorothy, 
stopping, 
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“JT see something.” Bob was looking 
behind the barn and he hurried along. Some- 
body had been digging,—to get dirt for 
flower-pots, maybe,—or, any way, there 
was a good, big pile, light brown dirt. The 
pile was nearly as high as Bob, and he was 
four and a half years old. And Dorothy 
was Six. 

And, you know, Bob saw right away one 
spade, too big for him to handle very well, 
one trowel,—very good thing to use for dirt, — 
and quite a pile of shingles, and then a box 
made of wood, long enough to hold a lot of 
dirt, long enough for either Bob or Dorothy to 
lie in it, out straight. 

“Come on,” called Bob, and Dorothy came 
right away and they went to work. It was 
the nicest dirt that you ever saw, Or, any 
way, a very nice kind. It had lumps hard 
and soft and balls dry on the outside and 
all damp inside. You could rub them to 
pieces between your two hands, or you could 
break them up with your fingers, or you 
could mash them by slapping with your 
shingle. And then, too, the whole heap 
of dirt was wetter underneath than on top, 
because the sun dried it up on top. 

Bob and Dorothy wanted to make loaves 
of brown bread (that’s what they called 
them) with that damp dirt. So they hunted 
around there back of the stable, and found 
one flower-pot, two tin cans, and a tin box, 
and an old dust-pan, too, which they made 
very useful. But the best thing that they 
found just then was a watering-pot. it 
was old and it was big, but Bob knew, the 
minute he saw it, that it would be a good 
thing for them. He just grabbed that 
watering-pot with both hands, and he said 
to Dorothy :— 

“T tell you. Let’s make a garden in that 
big box, and water it! Flower-beds, and 
paths criss-cross, and all around the edge. 
We can plant seeds, and we can plant whole 
flowers and trees, and water them. Well, 
itll take a long time. We'd better get right 
to work.” 

So they did that. They pulled the box 
over to the pile of dirt. Then they shovelled 
and shovelled dirt into it with their shingles 
and with their tin box and the dust-pan. 
When they had enough, they smoothed it 
all and laid out flower-beds and paths just 
as Bob had said, and planted different kinds 
of things, green things and flowers, little and 
big. It took a great deal of digging and 
fixing. In the old watering-pot they brought 
some water from the horses’ drinking-trough 
at the side of the barn and down hill. ‘That 
was very hard work. ‘They had to tug like 
everything, And the water leaked all the 
time, which looked very fine and sounded 
nice, but then there wasn’t much left. Well, 
any way, they had just as good a time as 
anybody could want. They were having 
such special fun that, when Jane came to call 
them to luncheon, they really hardly wanted 
to go. And Bob said to Dorothy—he was 
puffing hard and taking a good-bye look 
at their garden,— 

“Well, now, Dorothy, don’t you wish we 
had had such a pile of dirt as that at the 
seashore?” 


“‘We had lots of sand there,” said Dorothy. 
“Ves, sand; but sand isn’t dirt, is 
Tiare 


“No,” said Dorothy. ‘‘ Dirt is the best.” 
EMeviller should say so! Dirt is better 
thanfanything that anybody at all can have 
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to play with. And you said there wasn’t 
anything good to do here, Dorothy.” 

“Well, there is,” said Dorothy, running — 
along to the house. “I guess there’s some- 
thing good to do everywhere.” 

““Of course,’’ Bob said. 


The Boy who Knew. 


Frank Disston’s father had been in the 
city: now he was to come home. Frank | 
was glad: he had missed his father. 

‘We are like chums,’’ Frank had gleefully 
said, more than once, to envious playmates. 

Frank was happier still when Mrs. Disston 
told him he might go to the station to meet 
the train. : 

“You must promise to be careful,” she 
said, as he started off to school. “Don’t 
get the wrong train.” 

“Oh, Ill be careful!” Frank agreed. 
and he thought: ‘‘As if I wouldn’t be care- 
ful! Why are mothers so anxious about a 
fellow?” 

“As the station was nearly a mile from the 
school-house, Mrs. Disston had given Frank 
a note to his teacher, asking that he be 
excused at half-past three. Of course Miss 
Redman quickly agreed. She seemed much 
interested. 

How slowly the hands of the clock moved 
that afternoon! But at last it was time 
to go. He did not need Miss Redman’s” 
smiling reminder. : 

‘Good-bye, Frank,’’ she said. “Be care-_ 
ful at the station. You know that trains 
on two roads come in almost at the same 
moment. I think Mr. Disston will come 
on the I. B. & W. road.” 

But Frank was out of the door before 
Miss Redman had finished. 

“JT wish they would give a fellow credit 
for knowing a little! Miss Redmond may 
know more than I do about arithmetic 
and things, but I guess I know more than 
she does about trains. Why, all the fel- 
lows know that the I. B. & W. train doesn’t 
come from the city.” 

He ran to the station, he was so eager to 
see hisfather. He was seated in the waiting- 
room, resting, when Mr. Watson saw him. 

“Down to meet your father, Frank? 
Good! Know which train to watch?” 

““Of course I do,’’ was the scornful answer. 

Just then the I. B. & W. train steamed 
in. ‘‘Guess I won’t go out there,” Frank 
thought. ‘‘Mother said to be careful, so 
I’ stay right here.” 

Then the Union Central train was called. 
Frank was on the platform in a hurry. 
Confidently he watched the passengers. 
His father would be by his side in one in- 
stant more! More men and women passed 
him. What could be the matter? His 
father couldn’t be as eager as he was. He 
could hardly believe his ears when, after 
every passenger had gone, the conductor 
cried, “All aboard!” 

He hurried to the great man in the brass 


buttons. “Mr. Conductor!” he called, 
“Can’t you wait just a minute? My father 
is coming on this train. Maybe he’s asleep 
in his seat.” 

“Where is he coming from, sonny?” the 
conductor asked. ‘‘Chicago, you say? 
Why, this isn’t the Chicago train. The 


I. B. & W. brings the Chicago passengers. 
He must have come five minutes ago, on 
the train that has just left the platform,” 


yey 


— 
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Poor Frank! ‘The tears came to his eyes. 
His father had come, and had gone home 
alone! Now he must try to catch him. 

But he had delayed too long. Mr. Diss- 
ton was in the house when Frank arrived, 
out of breath. His mother was just asking 
where he was. 

Frank heard the question. ‘‘Here I am, 
mother! I missed father. I thought he 
was coming on the Union Central, and I 
didn’t look at the I. B. & W. train at all.” 

“But I told you’’—his mother began. 

“Yes, and so did Miss Redman, and Mr. 
Watson tried to, but I wouldn’t listen, I 


- thought I knew.” 


‘“That’s just the trouble with you so many 
times, Frank,” his father said, as he put his 
arm about the disappointed lad. “‘You think 
you know more than some of the rest of us. 
Maybe this will keep you from being quite 
so sure next time.” 

_ And Frank thought it would.—Sunday 
School Times, 


Children who saved Hamburg. 


Hamburg was besieged. Wolff, the mer- 
chant, returned slowly to his home one morn- 
ing. Along with the other merchants of the 
city he had been helping to defend the walls 
against the enemy, and so constant was the 
fighting that for a whole week he had worn 
his armor day and night. And now he 
thought bitterly that all his fighting was 
useless, for on the morrow want of food 
would force them to open the gates. 

As he passed through his garden, he no- 
ticed that his cherry-trees were. covered with 
ripe fruit, so large and juicy that the very 
sight was refreshing. At that moment a 
thought struck him. He knew how much the 
enemy was suffering from thirst. What 
would they not give for the fruit that hung 
unheeded on the trees of his orchard? Might 
not he, by means of his cherries, secure 
safety for his city? 

Without a moment’s delay he put his plan 
into practice, for he knew there was no time 
to be lost if the city was to be saved. He 
gathered together three hundred of the chil- 
dren of the city, all dressed in white, and 
loaded them with fruit from his orchard. 
Then the gates were thrown open, and they 
set out on their strange errand. 

When the leader of the army saw the gates 
of the city open, and the band of little white- 
robed children marching out, many of them 
nearly hidden by the branches which they 
carried, he at once thought it was some trick 
by which the townspeople were trying to de- 


- ceive him while preparing for an attack on 


his camp. As the children came nearer, he 
remembered his cruel vow, and was on the 
point of giving orders that they should all 
be put to death. 

But, when he saw the little ones so close 
at hand, so pale and thin from want of food, 
he thought of his own children at home, and 
he could hardly keep back his tears. Then, 
as his thirsty, wounded soldiers tasted the 
cool, refreshing fruit which the children had 
brought them, a cheer went up from the 
camp, and the general knew that he was con- 
quered, not by force of arms, but by the 
power of kindness and pity. 

When the children returned, the general 
sent along with them wagons laden with food 
for the starying people of the city, and the 
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next day signed a treaty of peace with those 
whom he had vowed to destroy. 

For many years afterward, as the day 
came around on which this event took place, 
it was kept as a holiday, and called, “The 
Feast of the Cherries.’ Large numbers of 
children in white robes marched through the 
streets, each one bearing a branch with 
bunches of cherries on it. But the old writer 
who tells the story is careful to say that the 
children kept the cherries for themselves. 

Every age of the world’s history has its 
tales of war and bloodshed and cruelty, of 
wild struggles and of great victories; but 
nowhere among them all do we find the story 
of a more beautiful victory than that which 
was won by the little children who saved 
Hamburg.—Royal Crown Reader. 


Mistaken his Friend. , 


A gentleman who lived in Rome had a 
Scottish deerhound called Eric. ‘This dog 
formed a friendship with a large French dog. 
Eric would now and then bring his friend to 
his master’s studio, where he was always very 
kindly treated. One day, when the gentle- 
man was returning home from his studio, the 
two friends were attacked by a number of 
dogs, and there was a great battle. When the 


fight had continued for some time, and the 


two dogs were apparently winning, the 
French dog slunk off and left Eric to finish 
the battle alone. This the plucky dog cheer- 
fully did, and then went home to have his 
wounds washed. But the next day, when, 
as usual, the French dog called, Eric would 
not take the smallest notice of him. In vain 
the gentleman coaxed and scolded, and 
brought the French dog close upto Eric. He 
would not even turn his head in the direction 
of his former friend. This line of conduct he 
pursued ever afterward. He evidently 
thought that he had been mistaken in the 
French dog’s character as a gentleman, and 
must decline all further intercourse with him. 
Nora S. Webster. 


The “Naughty” Baby. 


Of course baby cries about very little 
things sometimes, because he is only a 
baby. When there are big things, it is 
right for the big people like mamma and 
your uncle to cry, too. 

Do you think that baby cries about 
nothing? Big people sometimes think you 
cry about nothing—but you know you do 
not: there is always something. 

I saw a tiny baby one day in his little 
wagon. He looked as well and as strong 
as a baby could. It was a fine, bright 
day, and he had a rattle to play with, and 
he had a nice, soft, white carriage cover and 
a pillow and a white sunshade to keep the 
sun off, but he was crying and crying and 
crying. ‘The nurse thought he was hungry 
and gave him a bottle of milk. The baby 
would not drink it. She took him up, still 
the baby cried, and the tears ran down his 
little pink cheeks. She looked to see if 
a pin was sticking him—no. What could 
be the matter? ‘The baby cried and cried. 
He had everything that he wanted. The 
nurse gave him a stick to put in his mouth: 
he cried just the same. Then she got him 
a red wheel to play with: when the wind 
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blew, the wheel would turn around. The 
baby cried just the same. 

The nurse sat down on a seat under a 
tree, then the baby stopped crying. When 
she began to move off, the poor little one 
cried again and stuck his fat fingers in his 
eyes. 

The nurse said, ‘‘It is just naughty, he is.” 
Now wasn’t that a stupid nurse to think a 
tiny baby would be naughty for nothing? 

So I went and looked at that baby. His 
poor eyes blinked and winked and screwed 
themselves up. The white sunshade and 
the white carriage cover made the light so 
bright in his face that I knew it shone into 
his eyes and hurt him. Maybe baby had a 
headache. Maybe his eyes would have got 
sore after a while, so that he could not see 
at all. I told the nurse, and she turned the 
dark side of the cover out, which looked 
funny, and put a dark veil over the sun- 
shade. The baby smiled and began to crow 
at once. 

Now you see what made the baby cry, 
for nothing happens without some reason. 
If our baby cried, we would not say it was 
naughty, would we? No, indeed. What 
would you do?—Bolton Hall, in St. Nicholas. 


Pussy’s Letter. 


“Did you know that the mother of those 
kittens can tell a letter addressed to her?” 

““A letter!” I exclaimed in surprise. 

Mrs. Russell gave me a sealed envelope, 
addressed to ‘“‘Miss Pussy, 27 Marlboro 
Street, City.” ‘‘Now,” she said, “if you 
will kindly post that for me to-night, to- 
morrow morning you will see what Puss 
will do when the mail comes.” 

Among the bundle of letters the postman 
brought next morning was Pussy’s. Plac- 
ing them all on the floor, Mrs. Russell said, 
“Now, Pussy, pick out your letter.” In 
a minute Pussy had pushed aside with her 
paw the envelope addressed to her. 

“Wait a minute more,’ said Mrs. Rus- 
sell. ‘‘She’ll open it,and eat up all that is 
in the envelope.’ Scarcely had she said 
this when Pussy had torn the envelope open 
and was enjoying her letter very much. 
How did she know which one to take? 

The envelope was filled with catnip.—Ex. 


A maid with a duster 

Once made a great bluster, 
A-dusting a bust in the hall; 

And, when it was dusted, 

The bust it was busted, 

And the bust now is dust. 

That is all. —Princeton Tiger. 
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The Baltimore Oriole. 


How falls it, Oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our northern sky? 


At some glad moment was it Nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 


Or did an orange tulip flaked with black, 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 


Yearning toward heaven until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 
—Edgar Fawcett. 


New York Letter. 


A New York letter now, to be really in- 
teresting, ought to be an echo of the recent 
Conference held in Boston. The ministers 
who attended the meetings are full of the 
spirit of that Conference, and earnest in 
their desire to prove, as one pastor said, ‘‘the 
good our Unitarian freedom of thought and 
action has been to us.” ‘To simply be free 
is a small matter unless we put it to wise 
uses. 

Nearly all our churches are open now, 
many of them holding their first service 
on the 29th of September. The Lenox 
Avenue Church never wastes time in the 
autumn in preparation. The seed is sown 
in the spring. The society begins to bring 
forth fruit as soon as the church doors open. 

Mr. Wright charges his people to consider 
themselves as a family, each individual 
member ‘of which must hold himself respon- 
sible for some part of the work, and his 
people seem to consecrate themselves to 
the task. The society has undertaken to 
repay the American Unitarian Association 
building loan of $11,100 in loving and grate- 
ful recognition of Mr. Wright’s twenty years 
of loyal ministry. The task is no easy one, 
but by united effort a happy consummation is 
looked forward to. 

The Ladies’ Aid and the Post-office 
Mission have already begun work, and the 
Sunday-school officers are to meet on the 
3d and perfect the plans for the good of 
the young people that is so important a part 
of the church work. 

The Church of the Messiah will open 
October 6. Dr. Collyer is still abroad, but 
Mr. Holmes says that he returns with large 
anticipations and eager hopes through his 
faith in the church and its opportunity. 

The church societies begin regular work 
in November. Before the Messiah Alliance 
this winter Mr. Holmes will give a series 
of lectures on Jesus of Nazareth, sub- 
divided as follows: ‘‘Sources of Informa- 
tion,” “The Birth and Early Years,” “The 
Public Ministry,” ‘“‘The Arrest, Trial, and 
Resurrection,” “‘The Teaching,” ‘“The Final 
Estimate of the Life and Character.” 

The activities of Mr. Slicer’s church all 
begin later. His people are largely out 
of town, but the work never suffers there 
from delay. It generally gathers strength. 

All the Brooklyn churches are open and 
the respective ministers in their pulpits, 
The Second Church,—Mr. Dutton’s,—has 
been open for three Sundays, and there is a 
live atmosphere prevailing there which is 
most promising. The memorial to Mr. 
Chadwick’s memory will probably be raised 
October 20. It is expected that Dr. Collyer 
will be present and make the principal 
address. No one could so fittingly and 
appreciatively do this as Dr. Collyer. 

The Alliance of the Second Church has 
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issued neat year books this season, and the 
subject of the papers is ‘‘The Development 
of the Christian Church.” A quotation 
of Mr. Chadwick’s prefaces the announce- 
ment: “Religion is the self-confidence of 
the Eternal coming to consciousness 1n 
the human soul. With this sure founda- 
tion it can never pass away.’ With this 
light thrown upon the way the following 
paths to be taken gain interest: ‘‘The 
Doctrines of Arius and Athanasius,” “Saint 
Augustine” (this is a paper written by Mr. 
Chadwick),‘“‘The Council of Nice and the 
Nicene Creed,” ‘‘Monastic Institutions,” 
“The Religious Influence of the Crusades 
on Europe.” 

A method of securing more perfect results 
in this work has been adopted by the Alliance, 
and might prove helpful to sister societies. 
A leader is selected who has the main paper 
of the day dealing with the most important 
aspect of the subject. This leader then 
selects two assistants who confer with her, 
and, in shorter papers, take the details 
of the matter between them. In-this way 
there is no repeating of events, and the 
three speakers, by their different personalities 
and manner of expression, lend charm to the 
programme. 

The Flatbush people hope to hold their 
first service in their new church on October 
6. It is a beautiful little church. There 
is seating capacity for three hundred, and 
there is property enough to permit of en- 
larging the building should necessity arise. 
There is an excellently planned lecture-room 
beneath the church proper, and this will 
doubtless be let to outsiders for meetings 
of various descriptions. This will meet a 
real need in the pretty suburb, and will be 
of financial gain to the society. The Flat- 
bush Alliance have the same study subject 
as the Second Church, but they have planned 
a three-year course. 

There is a part of Brooklyn known as 
the Bay Ridge section. Rather detached, it 
is difficult of access and quite largely popu- 
lated by young people making new homes. 
A likely place it is for another Unitarian 
church, and with strong hopes. Mr. Baker, 
once a Baptist, now an earnest worker 
in our ranks, has started services in a little 
hall, All summer he has worked faithfully 
and has not lost hope ‘The one service a 
day is an evening one, and this gives oppor- 
tunity to the other church members to 
attend the meetings, and by their presence 
and help strengthen the movement. ‘There 
may, some day, be a Fifth Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn! 

I would not overlook the splendid work 
done by Mr. Clark during the summer at 
Mr. Slicer’s church. It is no light task to 
be a helper in tithe of trouble to city-bound 
people of all the Unitarian parishes. But 
that is exactly what Mr. Clark has been. 
More than once he has been called upon to 
take charge of funeral services of people 
he never knew, and in each case he has 
responded not only with a high sense of 
duty, but he has proved himself a comfort 
to them who sorely needed it. 

This summer parish work is one which 
should receive the highest praise and truest 
thanks. A New York summer church is a 
distinct and unique field of labor! 

Over at Staten Island the little church 
is doing well. The minister, Rey. Hobart 
Clark, and his wife have spent the summer 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. © 

Local offices at 104 East aoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Mrs. Lucia 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish - 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 

Stearns. 
NN 
in England, but Mr. Clark is now in his 
pulpit. While he was abroad he filled the 
pulpit of Rev. Mr. Phelps of Evesham, and 
Mr. Phelps occupied the Staten Island pulpit 
for a month. Mr. Clark also, while away, 
preached at Cardiff, where he once was 
pastor, and he was warmly welcomed by his 
old parishioners. 

The League of Unitarian Women will 
hold their first meeting in November. ‘The 
programme is not ready for publication at 
present; but it will deal with present, vital, 
up-to-date subjects, and the speakers are 
women and men who will bravely set forth 
their views trusting by their courage to 
achieve good results and draw forth the true 
opinions of others in discussion. ‘The first 
meeting’s topic is ““Our Young People.” 
The speakers are Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
and Rev. Samuel Raymond Maxwell. ‘The 
interest in this subject will lie largely in 
the attitude of the young men who are to 
address the audience. They intend ta 
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lay force upon what the good young people 
should do for our Unitarian churches, in 
order to justify their splendid inheritance,— 
not, ‘““What can the church do for the young,” 
so much as, ‘“‘What can the young to do 
prove their appreciation of their liberal 
birthright?” ist ERTS 


Rev. George W. Stone. 


The resignation of the position of field 
secretary by Rev. George W. Stone causes 
very great regret in our Pacific community, 
and I cannot let it pass without a tribute 
to his great service and an expression of 
our universal regret. 

Mr. Stone has been here seven years, and 
during his period of office Unitarianism has 
made a greater advance than in any similar 
period of its history on the Pacific Coast. 
He found here fifteen organized societies, 
and he left thirty. He found fifteen churches 
carrying a debt of over $62,000, and he left 
thirty churches free from debt. He found 
us weak and struggling: he left us erect 
and firm in our position, with four new church 
buildings all paid for. 

His life training had peculiarly fitted him 
for this work. With a burning zeal for the 
spread of the liberal faith, he combined the 
patient oversight of a business man. Min- 
isters are apt not to look on these things as 
we men of affairs regard them. Mr. Stone 
founded no churches unless he could see a 
reasonable prospect of financial support. 

He has upheld and strengthened our con- 
ferences, and the spirit he has infused into 
them give them a new life and vigor. His 
remarkable organizing power taught him the 
need of a local centre of operation on this 
coast so far removed from our brethren 
across the Rockies, and he increased and 
strengthened our Unitarian headquarters, 
which is the source of inestimable good to 
us. He wrote and worked for the Pacific 
Umtarian, and has brought it nearer to a 
position of self-support than it ever has been 
before. 

As a preacher he was acceptable to our 
people wherever he went. He always main- 
tained from the pulpit that the value of a 
life, whether it be that of an individual or 
a church, is to be measured by work and 
not words. He lived up to his principles, 
and his earnest service brought him abun- 
dant friends. 

He was progressive without rashness, vig- 
orous without excess. No church that he 
set upon its feet had ever collapsed. We 
shall greatly miss his wise counsel and 
broad paternal oversight. 

Horace Davis. 


Wanted, a Translator. 


The secretary of our International Con- 
ference has received a letter written in the 
Illyrian, or Serbo-Croatian tongue, a branch 
of that Slavic language to which the Russian 
and the Polish also belong. The people who 
speak it, whose chief cities are the seaport 
Fiume and Agram, their capital, are under 
the Hungarian government, but insist on 
their State rights just as firmly as Mississippi 
or Louisiana do on theirs as against federal 
government. They speak their Croatian 
dialect in the Parliament at Budapest, while 
the Hungarian speaks Magyar, and each mis- 
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understands the other. Unfortunately the 
traditional Hapsburg policy, Divide’ et 
tmpera, has kept alive the international 
hatreds, so that the German, the Magyar, the 
Pole, the Tscech, the Croat, the Roumanian, 
the Ruthenian, the Italian, and the Serbo 
give to their Turkish neighbors a justification 
for saying, “How these Christians hate one 
another!’ and they do not know enough to 
adopt some neutral tongue like the French 
as a medium for intercommunication. Our 
Public Library is fortunately well supplied 
with grammars and dictionaries of this 
Serbo-Croatian as wellas other tongues, and 
the would-be translator can find his literary 
tools there. JOHN FRETWELL. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Our Autumn Meeting. 


For two years past, under the change in 
the by-laws, our autumn meeting has been 
held outside of New England. In 1905 we 
went to Des Moines, Ia., and in 1906 our 
rallying-place was Rochester, N.Y. ‘This 
year we return to our old ground, and shall 
hold our sessions at Taunton, Mass., with the 
hospitality of Rev. J. H. Metcalf and his 
people as a welcome. 

Many of our most valuable Sunday-School 
workers have felt the loss of this annual 
conference, but absence from New England 
meant benefits to other parts of the country 
where the meetings were held. ‘The num- 
bers may be fewer in the West at such gather- 
ings, but the need is often greater and the 
interest exceedingly deep. 

The date selected is Wednesday, October 
23, and the programme is already completed. 
Full information as to the details of this 
meeting will be given in next week’s Register 
There will be no meeting the night before, as 
was the custom in the days gone by, when the 
autumn gathering was also the annual meet- 
ing. But entertainment will be provided 
for those who live at such a distance that they 
need to be on hand the night previous. Such 
individuals must not fail to send their names 
to Rev. J. H. Metcalf, 54 Summer Street, 
Taunton, by October 19. 

As this is not a delegate meeting, but open 
to all who care to come, an invitation is ex- 
tended to all for the two sessions on Wednes- 
day who desire to be present. A collation 
will be served at noon for those in atten- 
dance. 

A new feature will be found in the pro- 
gramme meeting the wishes of many. ‘he 
average address will be twenty minutes in 
length, and following will be twenty minutes 
for discussion and questions. This will also 
give an opportunity for the speaker to sum 
up at the end of the open meeting, if he wishes 
so todo. Not infrequently have I heard the 
comment that there was no opportunity 
given for remarks from the floor. Here is an 
ample provision to meet such a demand. A 
free discussion is sometimes the most profitable, 
at other times the least satisfactory. When 
it adheres to essential matters, there is likely 
to be great gains to all participating But 
many times the debate or comment runs off | 
into small side channels, and then the virtue 
of the whole thing is lost. We hope for the 
best results in this offer of free speech at 
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Taunton. The subjects which the speakers 
will present are of sufficient importance to 
arouse wholesome interchange of opinion. 
An interesting part of the programme falls 
in the afternoon, when there will be six ten- 
minute addresses on practical topics relat- 
ing to Sunday-School methods and aims. 
The usual appeal to individuals for dona- 
tions to our working funds will be sent out 
this month. I bespeak for it the friendly 
attention of those who desire to see our 
principles established in character and in 
organized churches. The Sunday-School 
Society measures its field greatly by the 
amount of money it can spend. Publica- 
tions are frequently withheld because we 
have not sufficient financial backing. The 
work in the field, now of supreme moment, 
can only be prosecuted by the loyal and 
generous support of our friends. It seems 
to me that money cannot be better invested 
for the good of the Unitarian cause than by 
putting it into the treasury of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. We do not expect 
to reach all who desire to give by the cir- 
culars sent through the mail, and therefore 
I trust that any one wishing to aid the ful- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Use Care in Buying Cereals.—Where a cereal 
plays an important part in our daily menu, as it does in 
the majority of American homes, the housewife cannot be 
too particular to secure one of known wholesome value— 
one rich in health-giving power and free from injurious 
substances. 

Such a cereal is ‘Cresco Grits,” one of the celebrated 
products of Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N.Y., easily 
distinguished by the ‘“‘criss-cross”’ lines which are a part 
of the label and trademark. 

Made from the finest Minnesota and Dakota wheat, with 
all the husks and irritating parts of the grain removed, 
“Cresco Grits’? is enjoyed by every one—those whose 
cocoa: has been impaired as well as those in perfect 

ealth. 

An interesting booklet and a sample will be gladly sent 
to any one who writes for them. ; 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


is 99 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, sth inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, John 
Alfred Willard and Miss Sally Wheeler Langworthy, 
both of Waltham. . 

In West Townsend, sth inst., by Rev. G.S. Shaw, 


Samuel W. Tyler, of Clinton, and Alice A. Willard, of 
Townsend. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, ff 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“Undertaker Boston.” 
George H, Waterman 


Frank S, Waterman 


— 


] a3 YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb f miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E. S. Read, High and Springs, Va. 
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filment of our plans, and hold up our hands, 
will remit any sum which seems best to our 
treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, It should not be 
forgotten that we are supporting the Western 
Headquarters, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
and endeavor in all ways to keep in touch 
with the cause of liberal and religious educa- 
tion all over the country. 
Epwarp A. HorToN. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursgto1,2to5. Allreports and notices 
should be sent to her. 


Pilgrim Federation. 

A meeting of the Pilgrim Federation ot 
Unitarian young people was held in the Par- 
ish house, East Bridgewater, September 30, 
at 7.30. 

Miss Grace Mann, president of the East 
Bridgewater Union, gave an address of wel- 
come, and Miss Lane, president of the Fed- 
eration, responded. 

The reports of the different unions were 
called for. Rev. E. B. Maglathlin of West 
Bridgewater gave an invitation to the unions 
to attend a conference at his church next 
week. Reports were also given by Miss 
Cooper, chairman of the fair committee for 
the Federation, in regard to coin cards, etc. 

The secretary’s report was read and ac- 
cepted. Miss Lane then introduced Rey. 
Felix Taylor of Richmond, England, who is 
the successor of a former pastor of the East 
Bridgewater parish. Mr. Taylor gave an 
interesting account of the different societies 
connected with his church, one being the 
Order of the Good Shepherd, their object 
and work among the poorer classes, etc. 
He also gave his opinion of America in re- 
gard to immigration, different nationalities 
at home and abroad, etc. After this the col- 
lection was taken: then followed a social 
hour with refreshments served by the East 
Bridgewater members. 

Mavupe C. NuvrTEr, Secretary. 


Flower Table. 


The Flower Table, unlike most of the other 
tables, cannot make beforehand any exten- 
sive preparations by way of fashioning 
articles, etc., so will be obliged to depend 
largely upon the money, flowers, and plants 
donated by individuals and interested 
friends. Those having private conserva- 
tories are invited to send donations from 
them, and in offering such contributions it is 
especially requested that the exact date be 
stated on which packages will arrive, as it 
would be a great misfortune to have all these 
contributions on hand for the same day. 

Miss Isabel Harington, 27 Monmouth 
Street, East Boston, the chairman, and her 
assistants wish here to solicit unions and 
friends, accessible to the country, for fir 
balsam, either in pillows or in bulk, as well 
as for birch bark or other receptacles, in 
which may be sent the little red partridge 
berry and vine, besides the small fernery 
that make such an attractive bit of green 
in our houses during the dull days of winter 
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The country unions, so far unable to make 
any contributions, might easily arrange an 
outing in the woods and gather enough bal- 
sam, partridge vines, birch bark, and other 
greenery to completely overrun this table, 
with no expense and in only a brief space of 
time, yet with what untold delight and 
comfort to those presiding at the Flower 
Table! 

In fact, all sorts of greenery for decora- 
tions will be acceptable and can be made 
useful, if not on this table, then on some one 
of the others, The only growth excluded 
is the mountain laurel, As many may know, 
there is an organization of recent origin for 
the protection of our native wild flowers and 
shrubs that have been extensively gath- 
ered and ruthlessly destroyed in too many, 
many cases. So remember to bear in mind 
this exception when in the woods hunting 
sprays and festoons for decorative purposes. 


Preserves and Pickles Table. 


Owing to the early dry weather and the 
consequently high price and scarcity of fruits, 
it will be an opportunity lost not to visit the 
Preserves and Pickles Table at the coming 
Biennial Bazaar at the Unitarian Building 
on October 31, November 1 and 2. We are 
to have a large variety of delicious home- 
made preserves at low prices, and it will be a 
pleasure to you as well as to us if you will 
visit our table. 

Any contributions, large or small, in money 
or preserves will.be much appreciated by the 
chairman of the table, Miss Marion L. Thayer, 
463 Blue Hill Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 

All packages should be sent prepard to 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
plainly marked ‘‘For the Fair” on the out- 
side. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Hyde Park, on Wednesday, October 
30. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the Unitarian Church, Manchester, 
N.H., Thursday, October 17. Addresses on 
“The Church and its Work” will be given 
by Rev. Frank H. Gifford, Rev. Henry C. 
McDougall, Rev. Charles E. Park, 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ Mon- 
day Club will be held at 25 Beacon Street 
on October 14, at 11 A.M. Rey. Frederick 
Preston will preside. A symposium will be 
held on the subject, ‘Impressions of the 
Last International Council.” Revs. H. C, 
Parker of Woburn, E. D. Towle of Brook- 
line, J. H. Whitmore of Stoneham, and C. F. 
Dole of Jamaica Plain will make short ad- 
dresses. The meeting will be open to all 
interested. 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held in Taunton 
Mass., October 23. Members who desire 
entertainment Tuesday evening, October 
22, must send their names not later than 
Saturday, October 19, to Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
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P.O. Box 186, Taunton, Mass. Delegates 
will be met on arrival of train 3.55 P.M. from 


South Terminal Station, Boston, 3.30 P.M. ~ 


from South Framingham, and 3.40 P.M. from 
Providence, R.I. 


Meetings. 


Tue CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.— ~ 


A well-attended session was held at Green- 
field on the 1st and 2d of October. The 
Conference Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Gertrude von Petzold of Leicester, Eng., on 
Tuesday evening in All Souls’ Church, from 
the text, ‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever” (Heb. xiii. 8). 
The sermon made a deep impression upon 
the large congregation present, by reason of 
its exalted spirituality. On Wednesday 
morning a devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe, after 
which some routine business was transacted. 
At eleven o’clock Rev. Saichiro Kanda of 
Tokyo, Japan, told the conference of the 
growth of liberal religion in his country, and 
at the close of his address gave half an hour 
to answering questions from his auditors. 
At the afternoon session Rey. C. M. Peach of 
Manchester, Eng., gave a highly interesting 
account of liberal religious work in England, 
with special reference to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire regions. He was followed by Rev. 
Thomas P. Spedding of Rochdale, Eng., who 
gave an exceedingly inspiring account of the 
“Van Mission,” which has been undertaken 
very enthusiastically, and with much prom- 
ise, by English Unitarians, Taken all in all, 
this was one of the most inspiring meetings 
held by this conference in late years. The 
semi-annual meeting will be held in May of 
next year, with our church in Hartford, Conn. 


Churches. 

Kenosua, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Florence Buck: The Henry M. Sim- 
mons Memorial Church was dedicated Sun- 
day, September 22, with a sermon by Rev. 
Newton M. Mann, in the course of which he 
said: ‘‘Most of all will this church borrow 
a sanctity from that rare and radiant soul 
to whose memory it is expressly dedicated 
and whose name it bears,—dear, delightful, 
luminous Henry M. Simmons. He needed 
not so much this noble memorial to keep 
him in remembrance as you need the bene- 
diction of his blessed name. How gracious, 
how helpful, how memorable his pulpit ser- 
vice here and elsewhere,—a type of man one 
does not see more than once in a lifetime, 
so open his vision, so clear his thought and 
his speech, so large-hearted he was, so sound 
his judgments, so inexhaustible his patience, 
so imperturbable his serenity. There seemed 
to be no burden, no infirmity or affliction 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Saree df 

ildren cared for in private families ij i 
with the oars ofce. vate families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
Bomar. Nae wil ts evidren to board ay vie ° ply 
itional donations an est: 
meet increasing demands. oaucste:are much Meet 


Henry M. Williams, President; 
Rev. C.R. Ellot, Se’y; Wm. H. Slocum, Zreas. 
Parker B, Pield, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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that he could not uncomplainingly bear, no 
cloud that could visibly shadow the perennial 
brightness of his spirit.’ Mr. Mann then 
paid a deserved and hearty tribute to Z. G. 
Simmons, by whose generosity the church 
has been completed and furnished without 
debt. Rev. Marion Murdoch, formerly min- 
ister with Miss Buck in Cleveland, Ohio, 
then made a stirring address on ‘“‘The Build- 
ing and its Message,” in which she defined 
the interpretation of religion as the applica- 
tion of ideas to life, and made a plea for 
service and perseverance in the work of 
uplifting ideals and daily living. Letters 
were read from Dr. Hale, Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
and others. Then followed the formal cere- 
mony of dedication by the pastor, and the 
people and the pastor made the dedicatory 
prayer together. Another service was held 
in the evening, largely attended. At this 
meeting addresses were made by the Rev. 
F. V. Hawley of Unity Church, Chicago, 
the Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, while 
the Rev. Harvey Dee Brown of the First 
Baptist Church and the Rev. W. W. Stevens 
of the Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church brought messages of greeting from 
sister churches in Kenosha. The church 
which is now fully completed at a cost of a 
little over $40,000, is one of the most com- 
fortable churches in Kenosha. It is built en- 
tirely of Wisconsin limestone. The furnish- 
ings of the church, as well as the decorations 
of the interior, are of the most modern nat- 
ure. The First Unitarian Society is one of the 
oldest church societies in Kenosha. It was 
organized in September, 1865, with the Rev. 
Newton Mann, now of Omaha, as its first 
minister. The Rev. Henry M. Simmons was 
the minister of the society between 1871 
and 1879, but, up to the time of his death 
in Minneapolis two years ago, he had taken 
a great interest in the welfare of the Kenosha 
church. 


Personal. 


The South Parish Church of Charlestown, 
N.H., has granted its pastor, Rev Dudley R. 
Child, leave of absence for one month in 
order to obtain needed rest. Mr. Child will 
take a long sea voyage. 


The Maysville School. 


At this particular season of the year may 
I speak a word for the colored school in 
Maysville, S.C., of which some of us have 
known so long and which, under the guidance 
of Miss Emma Wilson as its principal, is 
doing such wonderfully good work? 

Mr. Richard H. Dana, the school’s de- 
voted treasurer, and others of us who have 
known and studied the work, have as yet 
only succeeded in interesting a limited 
number of people, though the school itself 
has grown to have a membership of over 
five hundred, and is the only one of the 
kind in a thickly populated negro district. 

In spite of very generous and regular 
contributions from the school’s friends, it 
is still difficult to meet its growing needs 
Moreover, at the present time there are cer 
tain permanent additions that ought to be 
undertaken for its best development. I 
venture, therefore, to make an earnest ap- 
peal through your columns to all those who 
are interested in the colored schools of the 
South. Donations or, still better, annual 
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subscriptions will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the treasurer, Richard 
H. Dana, 19 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., 


and I shall be very glad myself to give any. 


specific information if desired upon a per- 
sonal application, 
PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


Rejecting a Conception, 

When a great artist paints a picture and 
some amateur artist copies it, and another 
copies his copy, and, on being shown the 
latter, I refuse to accept it as a thing of beauty 
and worth, I do not reject the great artist or 
lack appreciation of his work and worth. 
And when some theologian formed a certain 
conception of the man Jesus, and other 
theologians formed their conception of that 
conception into a creed, and I reject the 
creed, do you really mean to say that I 
reject the man Jesus, or lack appreciation of 
his work and worth?—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Henry M. Simmons. 


The dedication of the Henry M. Simmons 
Memorial Church in Kenosha on Sunday 
has brought to light the fact that Kenosha 
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is not the only city in which testimonials 
to the worth of the deceased minister have 
been erected, as in Minneapolis and Chicago 
institutions have been opened which —will 
bear the name of Henry M. Simmons. In 
Minneapolis, where the minister spent the 
closing days of his life, a school building 
has been erected and named ‘‘The Henry 
M. Simmons School,” In Chicago a boy’s 
inn for the care of homeless boys has been 
opened, and it also bears the name of the 
deceased minister. 

It is rather a remarkable fact that Mr. 
Simmons had given no gifts to any of these 
institutions, but they bear his name simply 
on account of the interest he showed in the 
work for the children. 


The innovation of utilizing sheep dogs as an 
auxiliary to the police force of great cities is 
spreading throughout Europe. 


Far back in the olden times dogs were used 
to protect cities. Louis XI., who ruled in 
France before Columbus discovered America, 
provided that famous spot, Mont Saint-Michel, 
with a dog corps, and St. Malo, hard by, was 
excellently protected in those stormy times 
by a canine posse. 
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—_ Where you want it— 2 
ae a When you want it— 
~) No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 
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Often you want heat in a hurry 
in some room in the house the fur- 


not reach. Its so easy to 


pick up and carry a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 


as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 


that gives out glowing 


ished in japan and nickel—an ornament 
anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


| TRAYOLamp 
is the lamp for the student or 

reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light 

that makes study a pleasure. 

with the latest improved central draft burner. 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 


(Incorporated) 
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Made of brass, nickel 1 plated and equipped 
Every lamp warranted. 


If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp from 
be). your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptiye circular, 


heat for 9 hours. Fin- 


$172 


Pleasantries. 


“What have you in the shape of cucumbers 
this morning?” asked the customer of the 
new grocery clerk. “Nothing but bananas, 
ma’am,” was the reply. 


A noted Scotch Presbyterian minister got 
wet going to church in the rain, Bewailing 
his damp condition to a friend, the friend re- 
plied, ‘‘Never mind the wet, doctor, you will 
be dry enough when you get into the pulpit. 


As the railroad train was stopping, an old 
lady, not accustomed to travelling, hailed the 
passing conductor and asked, “Conductor, 
what door shall I get out by?” “Either door, 
ma’am,”’ graciously answered the conductor. 
‘The car stops at both ends.” 


And That Settled It.—‘‘If ye please, mum,” 
said the ancient hero, in an appealing voice, 
as he stood at the back door of the cottage on 
washday, ‘‘I’ve lost my leg’— ‘Well, I 
ain’t got it,’ snapped the woman, fiercely. 
And the door closed with a bang. 


An old lady, travelling for the first time ir 
a large city, saw a glaring sign on the front of 
a high building, which read, ‘‘The Smith 
Manufacturing Company.” As she repeated 
it aloud slowly, she remarked to her nephew: 
“Lawsy mercy! Well, I’ve heard tell of 
Smiths all my life, but I never knew before 
where they made ’em.” 


In the cook’s absence the young mistress of 
the house undertook, with the help of a green 
waitress, to get the Sunday luncheon. The 
flurried maid, who had been struggling in the 
kitchen with a coffee machine that refused to 
work, confessed that she had forgotten to 
wash the lettuce. ‘‘ Well, never mind, Eliza. 
Go on with the coffee, and I’ll do it,” said the 
considerate mistress. ‘‘Where do you keep 
the soap?” 


Warding off a Catastrophe.—A fat woman 
entered a crowded street car and, seizing a 
strap, stood directly in front of a man seated 
in the corner. As the car started, she lunged 
against his newspaper and at the same time 
trod heavily on his toes. As soon as he 
could extricate himself, he rose and offered 
her his seat. ‘‘ You are very kind, sir,” she 
said, panting for breath. “Not at all, 
madam,” he replied: ‘‘it’s not kindness, 
it’s simply self-defence.” 


A clergyman had been for some time dis- 
pleased with the quality of milk served him. 
At length he determined to remonstrate with 
his milkman for supplying such weak stuff. 
He began mildly: ‘‘I’ve been wanting to see 
you in regard to the quality of milk with 
which you are serving me.” ‘Yes, sir,’’ un- 
easily answered the tradesman. “I only 
wanted to say,’ continued the minister, ‘‘that 
I use the milk for drinking purposes exclu- 
sively, and not for christening.” 


Chatting in leisurely fashion with Prince 
Bismarck in Berlin, Lord Russell asked the 
chancellor how he managed to rid himself of 
importunate visitors. “Oh,” replied Bis- 
marck, ‘‘my wife knows people of this class 
very well, and, when she sees them staying too 
long, she manages to call me away on some 
plausible pretext.’’ Scarcely had he finished 
speaking when the Princess Bismarck ap- 
peared at the door. ‘My dear,” she said to 
her husband, “‘you must come at once and 
take your medicine: you should have taken 
it an hour ago.” 
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GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 

Designers and Makers of 

i| fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 

Bronzes from the foundries of 

Barbedienne, Glin & others. 

Makers of Electricv Gas 

Lighting Fixtures — 
Experts in Indirect & 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West,}] 
Boston, Massachusetts.|} 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


Je] The BEST LITERATURE 
* Me FOR CHILDREN, 


@ Selected by experts, from 
the best books of the world, 
Over 200 different authors, 


ff It Solves the Problem — 


What shall the children 
read? Needed in every 
home. Send 4c. for pamph- 
Jet and specimen stories. 


can easily sell 
what everyone 
wants. Apply 
lat once. References required. Experience 
not necessary. Good employment for in- 
telligent people. Address Dept. H 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,85 Fifth Ave., New York § 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
- « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


CTURERS 


OHN H.PRAY 8 SONS Co. 
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ouR RUGS 


Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS | 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational, 


Daughters of the late ; 


e 
The Misses Allen vel-known educator, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. i 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 


and the absence of raw east winds makes it | 


desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 


for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 


nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific schoo] and_business. oung boys in separate build- 
ing Address Dr a - WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Eall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


Individual 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, _ 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


EE Ee eee 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Gs ANDOVER, N.H 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year including tuition and 
board. TP FARR, Princzpal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MBADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, ; 
¥. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


eee 
WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Coll ienti 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Gives; Montene sce 


———— 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by | 


Rev. Cuas.W.Wenprs. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents 

Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St.,’ Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacon 
.» Boston, 


“St 


“PRICES. §58 WASHINGTON ST. Bo STON. 


